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Color Director John Vogler lays out a major essay (pp. 38-43) 


Introducing a new staffer 
who's really plugged in 


This is to announce the addition to our staff of a bright new member 
who doesn’t have a name yet and whose work—although you will never 
see it—is apparent on nearly every page of the magazine: an enormous 
computerized layout machine. 

During each week’s layout sessions, writer, reporter, photographer, ed- 
itor and art director have always come together to plan the finished look 
of each story. They juggle with the photographs and words, sketching 
out one layout after another, until the individual components emerge as 
a LiFE story. Working behind them, skilled paste-up men transform their 
sketched ideas into dummy pages—a process which has taken hours. 

Three years ago, however, we assigned a team from our Connecticut re- 

search laboratories to join with the Hycon Manufacturing Company of 
Monrovia, Calif. to try to modernize the system and to narrow that 
time gap between the idea and what the finished page will look like. 
Their answer arrived just a few months ago: 800 cubic feet of complex ma- 
chinery and electronic gear weighing more than 5,000 pounds. It is a gi- 
gantic slide projector—in fact, the only one of its kind in the world. 
Every weekday morning Ray Ferris of Hycon and Sid Hattox of Time 
Inc. Editorial Services throw a switch that shunts 60,000 volts into the ma- 
chine to light the 500-watt arc lamps in each of its 16 projectors. After a 
10-minute warm-up it is ready for an art director. By manipulating a 
panel of switches and two “‘joy sticks,’ he can project selected pictures 
onto the screen, position them, enlarge them, reduce them, or crop them. 
In just a fraction of the time it used to take, a layout is finished. 

Art Director Irwin Glusker and his colleagues are delighted with the 
new machine, not only for its obvious advantage of speed, but because 
it enables them to see as many pictures as they wish, at any size, and 
compare the color relationships. The machine also has what Glusker 
calls ‘‘serendipitous quality.’’ Sometimes, he says, ‘‘I discover picture 
combinations I might never have hit on myself.” Some of our writers 
feel a little differently, suspecting that the art directors really just like 
to pretend they’re piloting a plane. 


RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 


JENSENISM 


Sirs: No doubt Dr. Arthur Jensen 
(‘‘A Scientist’s Variations on a Disturb- 
ing Racial Theme,” July 6 issue) speaks 
a truth which few members of the Ac- 
ademe would willingly admit. 

Your article proves beyond suspicion 
that one may teach at Berkeley, write 
in the Harvard Review, hold a doctor’s 
degree—and be a damn fool. 

Dr. NGUYEN XUAN CHANH 
Clermont-Ferrand, France 


Sirs: As a sometimes amused and of- 
ten infuriated reader of science fiction, 
I am particularly intrigued by Dr. Jen- 
sen’s idea of transplanting a Negro’s 
brain into a Caucasian skull and vice 
versa. Dr. Jensen realizes, of course, 
that the evidence yielded by a single pair 
of transplants is wholly inconclusive; 
thousands of brain-exchanges would 
have to be made to obtain statistically 
respectable results. Participants in these 
experiments should not be allowed, 
however, to run around freely, for this 
would create a situation which would 
most certainly be exploited by irrespon- 
sible elements. 

After a few years already, those 
blacks that are exceedingly stupid 
would claim that it really isn’t their 
fault: it’s just the white brain they’ve 
got. At death row doomed whites would 
angrily protest against the execution of 
their immaculate pink bodies: they 
surely wouldn’t have done all that rap- 
ing and throat-cutting if they hadn’t 
had that black brain put in. No more 
would the lily-white country club be at 
loss for reasons to keep out the unwel- 
come liberal. With a telling look in their 
eyes they’d whisper: ‘‘You know, he 
isn’t really one of us. He’s one of those 
transplants.”” And black radicals could 
easily weed out dissenters within their 
own ranks, claiming that they are whi- 
ties in disguise with a stolen black body. 
Well, would make a nice story all right. 
Could even be funny, though the sub- 
ject isn’t. 

But what do you do with a suppos- 
edly sane scientist who obviously would 
love to do such experiments if he could? 
Too bad that Russia isn’t quite as to- 
talitarian as we thought. Otherwise we 
might send him there. But as things 
are, I’m afraid they won’t take him. 
What Dr. Jensen really needs is a Nazi 
state with plenty of concentration 
camps to keep his laboratory well 
stocked with all the specimens he needs. 
I can’t think of a place that would 
wholeheartedly support his researches 
at present. But things are changing fast 
in the U.S. 

Maybe Dr. Jensen’s time will come 
sooner than we think. 

KLAUS STEIN 
Munich, West Germany 


Sirs: Dr. Jensen has made a most 
valuable contribution to knowledge 
and progress, which work in strange 
ways and often at a tangent. When the 
initial reactions to his theories fade 
away his theories will gradually create 
questioning of the concept of IQ tests 
and finally, one hopes, its rejection. 
Years of experience in IQ testing, of 
both children and adults, have led me 
to the conclusion that it is the more 
individualistic (i.e. original thinking 
—traw, basic intelligence) the partici- 
pant is, the less likely he is to achieve 
high grades. I have come to define in- 
telligence as an inbred survival instinct 
expressed in an ability to face, analyze 
and react to life’s problems as and when 
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they occur. Such people have also an in- 
bred reaction against using this instinct 
to play games with. I suspect that 
“‘black ghetto children,’ faced every 
day with horrid reality, simply cannot 
allow their survival faculties to act the 
clown for some theoretician. 

Perhaps Dr. Jensen, by casting doubt 
on formulated gauges of intelligence, 
will create a new interest into the def- 
inition of ‘‘intelligence’’ itself. Who 
knows, the new theoreticians may even 
come up with the old /new equation of: 
Intelligence = Common Sense. 

Mary MASTERS 
London, England 


Sirs: I would say that Dr. Jensen be- 
longs in South Africa with his narrow- 
minded hypothesis. The only way the 
white South Africans can prove their 
point that nonwhites are less intelligent 
than whites is to give nonwhites infe- 
rior, or no, education. This is what 
keeps the white minorities in power in 
South Africa. 

In the U.S.A. the situation is a little 
better for the nonwhites, but not good 
enough. Blacks have had inferior treat- 
ment in the U.S.A. from the very be- 
ginning as slaves. The inferior treat- 
ment has continued through the years 
with slum living quarters, inferior ed- 
ucation, and the worst jobs. These peo- 
ple have no encouragement like the 
whites. Because the U.S.A. has always 
been on the side of the white man. But 
for those blacks who have reached the 
middle-class and upper-middle-class 
conditions, given better education and 
better jobs, have proved themselves 
equally intelligent to whites. 

Dr. Jensen needs to know that even 
a white living in the worst environment, 
without any kind of encouragement and 
inferiority complex, will have a low lev- 
el of intelligence. 

I feel sorry for Dr. Jensen because 
his intelligence is blinding him. 

ROSENA JENSEN 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: Mr. Jensen is trying to limit the 
mind with genetics and IQs. It seems 
to me that a professor of psychology 
ought to know that a human mind is 
“‘unlimited”’ from the narrow conscious 
mind to the infinite unconscious mind. 
That anybody is entitled to discover his 
unconscious mind in as far as his cu- 
riosity and peace of mind allows him 
to go. That the main factors preventing 
people from becoming more intelligent 
arise from effective disturbances, lack 
of excitement for curiosity, and the 
common human struggle trying to keep 
the other ignorant in order to provide 
one’s own security. 
E. MouR 

Geneva, Switzerland 


Sirs: Dr. Jensen seems to have made 
a judgment about IQs as though (a) 
these figures were per se significant; (b) 
they did actually measure intelligence. 

Taking the latter point first, very few 
psychologists today will support the 
view that there is some quantitative fac- 
et denominated by the term intelligence. 
Demonstrably, there is not. There are 
abilities in various kinds of problem 
solving. Thus, the figures are arbitrarily 
biased toward certain (preferred?) types 


of solving, with no weighing for per- 
sistence, determination, or importance 
attached to IQ tests by examiners. 

These latter are, in my personal ex- 
perience, the most important factors. 
Some of the reason stems from paren- 
tal defense mechanisms, when educa- 
tional advancement and _ intellectual 
achievement are actively belittled, and 
other (physical, sexual etc.) enhanced. 
This is why some authorities once used 
to maintain Jensen’s hypothesis vis-a-vis 
social classes. The attitude is unintel- 
ligent, ignorant hocus pocus. 

B. V. MATHER 

Brentwood, England 


Sirs: Like most whites, I do not con- 
sider myself actively prejudiced. True, 
I have never gone out of my way to be 
especially nice to black people, but nei- 
ther have I done the opposite. In fact, 
we seldom come in contact in our daily 
lives in a social situation. Thus, I can- 
not claim to know them well. 

However, all this relatively recent 
talk about ‘‘black is beautiful,” “‘black 
culture,” ‘‘black studies’ including 
“black history,”’ etc. has raised long- 
troublesome questions to the forefront 
of my mind. I am sure the same ques- 
tions are shared by many other people 
of all races, including the more thought- 
ful blacks. Why is it that—despite the 
undeniable contributions of many 
blacks operating within the framework 
and disciplines of nonblack cultures, 
thus proving the capacities of certain in- 
dividual blacks—why is it that the black 
race as a whole never really created any- 
thing of primary importance to world 
civilizations and historical development 
that can be called uniquely theirs? No 
written literature, no great art or mu- 
sic (no, not even jazz), no science, phi- 
losophy, religion, form of government, 
inventions—not even a major conquer- 
or like Attila or Tamerlane. Nothing 
came out of black Africa (if one ex- 
cepts such peripheral areas as Sudan, 
Somaliland and Ethiopia which were 
in constant contact with alien cultures) 
except folk, folklore and folk art. It is 
the underlying realization of this rel- 
ative primitiveness—which, outside of 
a few Europeanized areas, still exists 
today—when compared with the ac- 
complishments of the white, yellow, 
brown and even red peoples and re- 
inforced by the double-edged shame of 
past slavery that constitutes the basic 
psychological obstacle to the Negro in 
his justified struggle to be accepted as 
a man among men. 

A.M.R. 

Courbevoie-Bécon, France 


> The writer requested that his initials 
only be used.—ED. 


Sirs: Doctor Jensen makes the mis- 
take of restricting his research to Amer- 
ican Negroes. These are in the main 
descended from slaves captured in Af- 
rica. It is reasonable to assume that 
the more intelligent were able to evade 
capture by reason of this intelligence. 
If Dr. Jensen transfers his research to 
Africa, he may find that the Negroes 
there are proportionally more intelli- 
gent than whites. 
M.L.R. PRICE 

Ammanford, Wales 


Sirs: It amuses me to learn that there 
are some people left who still play with 
IQs and try to set up intelligence tests. 
But it is not amusing to discover that 
LirE presents them to the world’s at- 
tention simply because they have got a 
“Dr.” before their names and have 
been given the honor of writing on one 
of the scores of “‘prestigious’’ maga- 
zines. “‘Ipse dixit,” isn’t that so? 

If even Dr. Jensen concedes that in- 
telligence is nothing more than what- 
ever IQ tests measure, I cannot under- 
stand all the fuss he makes about his 
research being a service to society. It is 
quite clear that he has done nothing 
more than measure a thoroughly mean- 
ingless variable. 

ANTONIO E. ATTANASIO 
Lecco, Italy 


DRUG SMUGGLERS 


Sirs: Asa regular reader of your mag- 
azine, am I surprised to find an article 
like ‘‘Open Season On Drug Smug- 
glers” (July 6 issue). We mustn’t pity 
kids carrying kilos of hashish across 
frontiers. We must always remember 
the trouble their activity causes among 
our youngsters. By the way, it isn’t true 
that European sentences for hash own- 
ers are too hard. What’s about the guy 
who got 20 years (as your magazine 
once reported) just for possessing some 
ounces of pot ina small city in the U.S.? 
THOMAS R. NEBINGER 
Neuburg, West Germany 


> Frank LaVarre, a former University 
of Virginia student from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, was convicted in July of 1969 to 
25 years in prison, with five years sus- 
pended for good behavior, for possessing 
three pounds of marijuana (LIFE Nov. 
10,1969). Last January he was granted 
a conditional pardon by the Governor 
of Virginia—ED. 


Sirs: In Mr. Chelminski’s article on 
European treatment of young Amer- 
icans convicted on charges of drug 
abuse, he says that ‘‘the U.S. passport, 
far from being a guarantee of special 
favor, often seems to work against its 
holders.’’ Surely any American citizen 
visiting a foreign country should be ex- 
pected to obey the guest country’s laws 
governing any matter, whether he 
agrees with them or not, merely as a 
mark of respect for that country. 

If he has no intention of obeying the 
law and no decent respect for the coun- 
try’s judicial system, he should not visit 
the country concerned as its guest and 
an American representative and should 
definitely not expect ‘‘special favors” 
on the grounds that he is an American 
citizen (although no one can deny he 
has every right to be treated in the same 
way as every citizen of the country 
which he is visiting). 

If your magazine, with a worldwide 
circulation, continues to publish arti- 
cles based on such twisted logic and 
an unjust belief that the American law 
and penal system is supreme to that of 
all other countries it is no wonder that 
an American passport seems ‘“‘to work 
against its holders” as Europeans are 
led to believe, in what I hope is a false 
impression of American standards of 
behavior. 

DaAvip HILLEBRANDT 
Haywards Heath, England 


Sirs: Ihave never yet had it explained 
to me in logical terms why a person 
should not be allowed to introduce un- 
usual chemicals into his blood stream 


if he so wishes. Even if drugs such as 
heroin slowly kill the addict, I don’t un- 
derstand why we should take more in- 
terest than if the person involved wish- 
es to take strychnine, an overdose of 
barbiturates, or kill himself by smoking 
cigarettes. 

The whole thing seems to me to stink 
of the ‘‘witch hunt”? mania which soci- 
ety seems to need as a scapegoat for its 
own ‘“‘sins.”’ In the past, society could 
“chop” its various sections on reli- 
gious, political, or even moral grounds 
(e.g., abortion, prostitution and other 
sex behavior), but now it seems to have 
found a more subtle means of ‘‘sport”’ 
—one wonders at the verdict of our 
primitive ideas in societies 1,000 years 
hence? 

R. J. BRIDGWATER 
Tintagel, England 


Sirs: I read the article on American 
students and drug smuggling with gen- 
uine shock. Surely the axiom “‘let the 
punishment fit the crime’? has been a 
touchstone of justice in any nation pre- 
tending to have even a veneer of civi- 
lization. That a 21-year-old honeymoon 
couple should be imprisoned for six 
years for possession of a weed which 
is probably not much more harmful 
than ethyl alcohol is heartbreaking. 
Don’t misunderstand me. Those who 
break the law should expect to be pun- 
ished—but not vindictively. If the De- 
partment of State brings any pressure 
to bear on foreign states concerning 
hash laws, let it be directed toward 
North Africa where, as your photos 
so graphically demonstrate, drugs are 
openly sold. That nothing has been 
done to curb the source is perhaps the 
most unforgivable fact of all. 
WILLIAM A. RENZI 

Paris, France 


Sirs: Thank you for your article on 
drugs. Hitherto I have never been real- 
ly involved with drugs, but wouldn’t say 
no to the occasional joint. After read- 
ing this article, however, I will certain- 
ly think twice before having anything 
to do with any drugs on my holiday in 
France this year. I don’t think people 
realize the consequences of a “‘harmless 
smoke.” 
TEENAGE GIRL 

London, England 


Sirs: It’s really an awesome thing to 
think of the drugs. I have tried tireless- 
ly to find the profound causes in the sub- 
consciousness of those human beings 
who don’t worry about their health and 
their future. 

I read every day news about drugs 
and I hear the newsreel speaking about 
this matter. What do the youngsters of 
today seek through these drugs? Joy, 
happiness or irresponsibility toward the 
society? It’s very difficult to reply to 
these questions and to find out the mo- 
tives and the grounds of this dreadful 
race with death! 

But one thing is very obvious and 
overt: the youngsters of today seek the 
meaning of life, of good and evil on this 
earth. They want to escape from this 
hectic existence. It’s somewhat a strug- 
gle against the past and the present, a 
strenuous struggle against the rotten 
laws which rule our universe. 

GEORGE FARID ABDEL-SAMAD 
Juniyah, Lebanon 


WILDLIFE 


Sirs: I write to congratulate you on 
the magnificent article ‘‘A Victory for 


Beauty” by Vernon Merritt III and 
Dolly Connelley which appeared in 
your May IT issue. 

It was like a breath of clean fresh 
mountain air, striving vainly to blow 
away all the ‘‘vile and horror’ which 
your magazine prints and publishes 
these days. 

A lot more of the former, and very 
much less of the latter, Mr. Editor, 
would make your magazine worth re- 
ordering then. 

R. G. MILLAR GUINEY 


Cape Town, 
Republic of South Africa 


Sirs: Your issue of June 8, 1970 fea- 
tured an article on the polar bears of 
Hudson Bay, with photographs quite 
beautiful enough to be worthy of fram- 
ing. The article dealt with the fact that 
five countries, including the United 
States and Russia, are cooperating to 
study the habits of the polar bear in 
the interests of conservation. Your ar- 
ticle calls the bears ‘‘an awesome and 
unchallenged hunting force.’’ I chal- 
lenge that statement. How can they 
be described thus while polar bear 
hunting is such a popular ‘“‘sport,” 
with aircraft and helicopters herding 
the terrified animals in the direc- 
tion of ‘‘sportsmen’’ armed to the 
teeth? 

We know that the methods used by 
Eskimos to trap polar bears are appall- 
ingly cruel, and all conservationists 
hope that these people will eventually 
be trained to use humane methods and 
also to give up their apparently tradi- 
tional right to shoot bears whenever 
they feel like it. However, at least in the 
past, polar bears have been a necessary 
part of life for Eskimos, for food and 
fur, but there is no conceivable reason 
why any human being should be per- 
mitted to slaughter these magnificent 
creatures for ‘‘fun.” 

The life of the polar bear is already 
in jeopardy due to man’s oil explo- 
rations and chemical poisoning, so Man 
—why not try to regain some of your 
lost dignity and turn your surplus en- 
ergy in the direction of some sport in 
which you compete on equal terms with 
your opponent? You might even try 
to make up for some of the damage 
you’ve done, by helping the wildlife 
conservationists. 

HEATHER ZEHNDER 


Bryanston, 
Republic of South Africa 


> Lire’s article should have described po- 
lar bears as unchallenged by any other 
animal. Lire also decries needlessly cru- 
el methods of killing the bears, partic- 
ularly for ‘“‘sport,” but has been assured 
by Canadian and U.S. authorities that 
the vast majority of bears killed by Es- 
kimos are dispatched both legally and 
humanely.—ED. 


NIXON DOLLS 


Sirs: And where was Richard Milhous 
in his jockey shorts (‘‘Three Little Nix- 
ons,” July 20 issue)? Those absurd 
paper dolls might have been brought off 
with wit and irony in a leftist political 
magazine. As was, the article was as in- 
sipid and tasteless as the fashions of the 
Three Little Nixons. 
KAREN MASSOTTY 


Zurich, 
Switzerland 


Sirs: Even paper dolls are revealing. 
Being two-dimensional they have nei- 


ther substance nor shadow. To have no 
substance is self-explanatory; to have 
no shadow is to lack the depth of hu- 
man reality. 

MARIAN BAYES 
Herrliberg, Switzerland 


Sirs: Tell me. Is Lire a magazine for 


children? Fashion is O.K., but is it as 
cut-outs in an information magazine as 
LIFE? 

SVERRE JOHANNESEN 
Gjettum, Norway 


BLACK MIGRANTS 


Sirs: It was an awful sadness that 
filled me when I read about the ‘‘Black 
Migrants to a Promised Land’? (May 
25 issue). Those six families claimed 
so innocently that they wanted to set- 
tle down in their so-called ancient 
homeland. 

If one considers those six black 
American families coming to their 
homeland, then what about those poor 
Arab Palestinians who were forced un- 
der the power of arms to leave their 
own homeland, Palestine? Is it fair to 
make someone leave their home so as 
to make a new home to someone 
strange? Maybe those six black Jewish 
American families will find it easy for 
them at first to live in another coun- 
try, but everybody knows that the com- 
mon religion won’t make them a com- 
mon homeland. They will need many 
other common things to do so, and 
they will always look forward to their 
first and real homeland and to their 
old people, no matter how much they 
suffered there. 

Believe me, I will never change my 
homeland and identity even if I was of- 
fered the Paradise. I’m living in Jordan 
since 1948, but I won’t forget that I am 
and will be an Arab Palestinian, and 
Palestine will always be my only and 
dear homeland. 

Miss FAYROUZ HASAN 
Amman, Jordan 


WORLD WAR Il, CONTD. 


Sirs: I cannot agree with the kind of 
history writing of your correspondents 
(Letters, June 22 issue). Can’t people 
stand hearing about how it really was? 
Why do they call ‘distortion of facts” 
what in reality only is not facts but 
their own pious myths? Does putting 
the blame where it belongs imply a pro- 
Hitlerite leaning? Heaven knows there 
was never much love between the 
Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, and 
it wasn’t Hitler who kept the latter from 
joining either Germany or German- 
Austria in 1918 (which was their own 
clear wish) just in order to have a pre- 
text, 20 years later, to assault and dis- 
member Czechoslovakia. 

I am a member of a nation that has 
suffered badly between the Russian- 
German millstones. Still, I don’t feel 
any inclination to cling hysterically to 
a pious version (or perversion) of his- 
tory that heaps all the sins of this cen- 
tury on one single man, very often mix- 
ing up cause and effect, like forgetting 
that, chronologically, the ‘‘necessary 
police action taken by England’’ came 
before, long before, any of the unpar- 
alleled Nazi crimes. 

NAME WITHHELD 
West Germany 


> The writer, a recent refugee from So- 
viet Socialism who expects to emigrate 
to Canada soon, requests that his name 
be withheld —ED. 


Sirs: Some English readers opposed 
the letters of Brusewitz and Burgstaller 
and declared that England was forced 
to open war with Germany because of 
saving Poland. Good and brave Eng- 
lishmen! The Hitler dictatorship ended 
in 1945, yet Poland got the Russian tyr- 
anny which has lasted for 25 years. Or 
is Russian dictatorship better than oth- 
ers? Why so severe with Germany and 
so mild with Russia? : 

MARTIN BRENNER 
Wolfsberg, Austria 


Sirs: So it was self-denying, self-righ- 
teous idealism that caused the English 
to make war in 1939, letting the French 
do the fighting for them, blackmailing 
the French into dying for Danzig. I say, 
the idealists are the pests of this earth. 
MARCEL OISEAU 
Nimes, France 


Sirs: Future historians will be more 
and more puzzled over why England 
went to war with Germany in 1939. 

The gas chambers were no real cause 
of the war; they were its consequence. 
The occupation of Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, was not the cause of the 
Franco-British declaration of war—it 
was its consequence. The occupation of 
Norway (and Denmark) by the Ger- 
mans was the result, not the cause, of 
the violation of Norwegian waters by 
British mine laying and of Churchill’s 
plan to, via Narvik, occupy northern 
Sweden long enough to destroy the iron 
ore mines there, to prevent the ore be- 
ing sold to the Germans. Occupying a 
remote country right in front of the 
mighty Royal Navy was no fun for the 
Germans, but the English left them no 
choice. 

And the gigantic results of this little 
war game? (1) The tyranny of Commu- 
nism has engulfed a third of mankind. 
(2) The Germans, once more, have lost 
their national unity; West Germany, 
Austria and East Germany will never 
again unite to form a Reich. (3) Great 
Britain’s great empire gone with the 
wind; Mini-Britain is now the largest, 
easternmost West Indies island, small 
and inconsequential off the European 
shores. 

Was the game worth the candle? 

Lars SVENSEN 
Oslo, Norway 


CAROLINE J. GERARD LETTER 


Sirs: With reference to the letter of 
C. J. Gerard (July 6 issue) I find my- 
self absolutely disgusted to discover 
that a citizen of the United Kingdom 
can have such contempt for Richard 
Nixon. Doesn’t this person realize that 
President Nixon has a tragic war on 
his hands, and has enough worries 
without a few kids starting an uproar? 
Please do not think that I have no sym- 
pathy for these people; I most certainly 
have, but they just don’t seem to under- 
stand the importance of American in- 
volvement in Vietnam. Of course war is 
terrible—it’s the destruction of human- 
ity—but the fact still remains that 
Americans are in Vietnam to stop Com- 
munism spreading in the East. And 
they are doing a wonderful job. 
CHRISTINE A. BARROW (Age 14) 

Fareham, England 


Letters to the editors shouldbe 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Paris 


ILIFE| een 


Feast 
of the 
Moveable 
Pleats 


by CHARLES EISENDRATH 
TIME-LIFE Correspondent 


Courréges space suit serves as 
sublunar wear for non-astronauts. 


Split maxiskirt is worn, says Un- 
garo, with burgundy hat and shoes. 





Twice yearly, the elegant, straight 
Right Bank of the Seine invites the 
teeming, bent-out Left Bank over to 
the Champs-Elysées area to see what 
has been growling in the bellies of 
those who fatten themselves on rich 
women’s vanity. The Left Bank al- 
ways comes, along with selected rep- 
resentatives of the rest of the world, 
and the resulting high feast of haute 
couture subjects Paris’ peculiar syn- 
thesis of the muscular and the fem- 
inine to detailed chemical analysis. 
By-products include edicts on world 
hemlines, cosmetics and shoes. 

The fall-winter féte has just un- 
wound, in time, naturellement, for the 
leisured, reflective August that the 
French voted themselves along with 
liberté, fraternité and new Beaujolais. 
During these rites, no eyebrow arches 
—nor manicured nail accuses—with- 
out careful consultation and reference 
to diplomatic checklists. The size of 
the stakes precludes spontaneity, 
which the ladies nevertheless maintain 
as a guiding legal fiction. Of course 
there is no room for frivolity. Could 
any pro football manager give his all 
to a joke about ball-handling during 
post-season draws for All America 
quarterbacks? 

Invitations to Dior, Saint-Laurent, 
Cardin, Chanel, Ungaro and the rest 
are issued accordingly to money spent 
and influence wielded; they are ac- 
cepted by big store buyers and power- 
ful fashion writers on similar criteria, 
and result in typically Parisian gather- 
ings. Everybody on the inside of the 
couturiers’ salons manipulates face 
and conversation into the most bored 
attitude conceivable, then talks exclu- 
sively about what is going on outside, 
the elsewhere ‘‘where the action” in- 
evitably has been reported lurking. 
Nevertheless, if this city of the world’s 
most brilliantly controlled bitchiness 
lacked such cathartic periods, it 
would have to get help from Holly- 
wood for characters, roles and style. 





In fact, that’s precisely what hap- 
pened anyway. Paris has been going 
to the movies and it shows. Affezio- 
nati say show biz hasn’t so influenced 
the milieu since Diaghilev brought 
Russian ambience to Paris along with 
his Ballets Russes in 1909. 

Femme de l’automne 1970 is most- 
ly a mixture of Garbo’s Anna Kar- 
enina and Clyde’s Bonnie, projecting 
an aura of a Russian princess with 
pretensions to the tommygun. The 
only major exceptions to those themes 
are Dior’s, Ungaro’s and others’ ven- 
tures into the flattening, filmy-chiffon 
costumery of Women in Love, and 
Cardin’s custom-tailored variations 
on the apocalyptic theme of 200J. 
Space suits notwithstanding, the out- 
fits showed concern with the past 
—with the 1920s, ’30s and even 40s 
—that is positively Proustian. 

The result is svelte, sensuous and 
occasionally vaguely sinister, but al- 
ways well-sheathed. The knee has 
vanished along with the more inter- 
esting thigh. All that the caped-and- 
booted look leaves showing, in fact, 
is a nipple or two under see-through 
knits, 

Paris failed to make up its mind on 
length last spring, something which 
brought starvation rations to the busi- 
ness but fed sweetmeats to the eye. 
Women everywhere, with the advice 
and consent of their recession-ridden 
husbands, declined to buy anything 
smacking of the instant 100% depre- 
ciation typical of fashions unap- 
proved by Paris. Yet the brighter side 
of the disagreement accounted for the 
delightful mini-midi-maxi declension 
in hemlines. Now, however, tolerance 
has ended. The halcyon days of vis- 
itable flesh left visible are over in 
Paris, and therefore numbered in the 
world. 

The new look, costing the industry 
millions and customers considerably 
more, was born in perfumed Gétter- 
dammerung, for whatever the 19th 
Century architects of Paris salons had 
in mind, it decidedly was not mass 
spectacles and incendiary television 
klieg lights. At today’s moments of 
truth, they lack air conditioning, ox- 
ygen and sufficient roosts for those 
trapped in the coops. 

In countless clucking coveys, on 
rickety little chairs, fashion newshens, 
egg-hatching tastemakers to the 
world, sat in judgment. Some glittered 
in plumage they thought back in 
Houston or Diisseldorf was going to 
be the thing to wear in Paris, and gen- 
erally the ones who cared were right. 
Others, possibly truer to their trade 
than their sex, appeared in more func- 
tional outfits—everything from safari 
gear to purple knit grease-pit suits and 
jersey blouses tight enough and open 
enough to throw into deep bas-relief 
every bit of flesh cantilevered over 
belt and bra. 

Those not asphyxiated in the open- 





Cardin’s midiskirt opens from the 
rear to reveal mini underneath. 


ing minutes of the showings lost their 
sense of smell for days. The billow- 
ing, unseen clouds of Joy, Russian 
Leather, Je Reviens, Mon Amour and 
God knows what else added up to 
what one’s father always said a whore- 
house smelled like after one already 
knew better. 

In afternoon showings, tempers 
sautéed with soaring temperatures 
and shortening deadline time, 
prompting biting sociological com- 
mentary of international proportions, 
and whole anthologies could have 
been written on the subject of wom- 
an’s relation to woman. 

During Dior’s staid affair, where 
no music drowned the babble, two 
models stepped forward in leopard 
capes trimmed with white fox fur. 
‘“*Wow!’’ hissed the Washington 
Star’s fashion editor. ‘‘Look at those 
meowing cats. You wouldn’t see any 
of that at home. There’s this con- 
servation thing going on there, you 
know. Lots of the girls won’t even 
mention a fur this year.’’ The man- 
nequins smiled demurely at the open- 
ing applause, then stared blankly, be- 
wilderedly ahead under a rising cho- 
rus of ecological booing unprecedent- 
ed in the annals of haute couture. 
““‘We mean it, too,”’ shouted the age- 
less, English-language spokeswoman 
for the Paris couturiers’ syndicate 
from beneath her silken turban. ‘‘Yes, 
sir!”’ 

Cardin’s showing could not have 
contrasted more sharply. Instead of 
a cramped suite of rooms, he staged 
his opening in the theater he has rent- 
ed and renovated for experimental 
drama in the Champs-Elysées. Sun- 
shine danced through the chestnut 
trees outside to the black Plexiglas 
stage, where Pierre himself introduced 


CONTINUED 


Scarcely bigger than her head. 
But alot faster. 


How much faster is ‘a lot’? 

So fast it’s virtually instantaneous. That’s because the ICR 412 
is an electronic calculator. It has a capacity of up to 24 digits in 
every calculating function. It has a storage register. A memory 
register. A ‘flowing arithmetic’ calculating technique. A multi- 
purpose keyboard. And a universal voltage adjustment. So you 
can take the ICR 412 anywhere in the world. 

Olympia is one of the largest and most prominent manufac- 
turers of business machines in the world. If there’s a country 
where you can't buy Olympia we don’t know of it. 

Olympia builds machines for typing; calculating; copying; 
dictating; data collecting. And Olympia will advise you on 
the machine or system best suited to your needs. 


Olympia International 





CONTINUED 
the proceedings, clad in a strangely 
rumpled blue blazer, the pockets of 
which had apparently been unfas- 
tened with a can opener. Electronic 
music followed rock, timed to the ap- 
pearance of helmeted but nonfunc- 
tioning space suits with NASA prices 
and big clunky jewelry. Spindly mod- 
els picked up the beat; they twirled to- 
ward banked press cameras like smil- 
ing skittles tops. They were seen only 
in fragments, however, by an Amer- 
ican writer unfortunate enough to 
have rightfully taken the proper seat 
from a vengeful Italian editress, who 
stood with arms folded in front of the 
contested chair while the unhappy 
American—a man—peeped timidly 
out from abaft his tormentor’s con- 
siderable beam. 

On the whole, men reacted to the 
new look with numbing unanimity. 
There was admiration for the grace 
ofa longline, but since when can grace 
outclass, say, an entire, well-turned 
leg? Women showed more individu- 
ality. ‘‘Dullest colors since 1925,” 
snapped the editor of France’s taste- 
making Elle magazine. Others dis- 
agreed. A more basic line was taken 
by a tweeded dreadnaught of British 
womanhood who, after sweltering 
through a Torrente showing in the 
Hotel Continental, stood downing 
good Scotch whisky at the bar and 
talking about the enormous British 
chemical concern for which she is a 
spokeswoman. The subject of the col- 
lection’s see-through knits came up, 
and was instantly blown out of the wa- 
ter. ‘‘Every time you see one of those 





Fuzzy woolen Cardin coat splits in 
back, is worn over body-stocking. 


little things through a blouse,” she 
said of the models’ nipples with a but- 
ton-straining inhale and a satisfied 
smile, ‘‘it means 3,000 feet of our ar- 
tificial fiber in the knit.” 

Women think of everything and say 
most of it in Paris, where in high sea- 
son they are both tasters and the tast- 
ed. They come from all over the world 
to walk their marvelous, magic walks 
that change no more than the flow- 
ing, white-wine. sunlight of this city, 
which above all others understands 
the high-energy folly of their feast of 
moveable pleats. 


The effect of the fashion feast cooked in Paris 
on American gourmets and gourmands may be seen on pages 10-17. 





Beige and white are blended in Pa- 
tou’s flowing silk evening dress. 








Tweed coats by Cardin extend to 
ankles enwrapped in vinyl boots. 


The good taste of Winston - 


Share it with someone you love. 







The good taste of Winston has a very 
natural reason: Winston has the richest, finest, 
fullest-flavoured tobaccos in the world. 

And that’s why Winston is the international 
favourite. That’s it. 

Except that a good taste always tastes 
better when you share it with somebody... 


FILTER:-CIGARETTES 


The good taste of Winston. 
Share it with someone you love. 





R. J Reynolds “The Best Tobacco makes the Best Cigarettes” 
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On the 17th fairway at Winter Haven, Chuck Bry- 
an of Cypress Gardens hooked one into a wood-. 
pecker hole in a decrepit oak. He had friends who 
had friends in the traffic department, however, and 
eventually a cherry picker arrived to help him out. 
His score for the hole: no birdie. 

Bruce Congleton 
Cypress Gardens, Fla. 


Joe invested in copper when Willy invested in cocoa when 
he should have invested in cocoa. he should have investedin. copper. 





Sirs: 

The running cameraman had taken what he thought was a good po- 
sition to photograph contestants in last fall’s Canadian National Cham- 
pionship Hill Climb when one of them, Earl Bowley of Logan, Ohio, came 
flying over the top of the hill right at him. The photographer got away un- 
hurt. | don’t know his name because | never caught up with him. 

Tibor Kolley 


Don Mills, Ont. 





Sirs: 

My colleague Larry Martin, staff photographer at the Winston-Salem 
Journal, made this unusual action shot of a Salem College student rider 
dismounting involuntarily. She was hit by the flying hooves but was not 
seriously hurt. 

Fred J. Flagler Jr. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





They should both have invested in USIK Real Estate. 


It’s amazing how many people are unlucky when 
they choose an investment, when an investment ought 
to have nothing to do with luck at all. 

The uncertainty of the stock market baffles and disap- 
points many investors. Its unreliability has led to many 
financial downfalls. That’s why it would be better for 
you to invest in something which is more predictable, 
and which has proved to be more profitable. And that 
means Gramco. Gramco is the exclusive distributor of 
USIF, Real Estate. The world’s largest mutual 
fund investing primarily in select income-pro- 
ducing property in the USA. Since the inception 
of the fund in January 1967 its shares have 
appreciated by 48-9% (as of June 30, 1970). A 
steady profitable rate of more than 1°% a month. 

Everybody needs somewhere to live, some- 
where to work, somewhere to shop. So there is 
always a need for the right kind of property. 
The USIF, Real Estate portfolio contains more 
than 220 such properties, expertly chosen in 
the major growth areas of the USA. 

The properties include office sky-scrapers 
and luxury high-rise apartment houses. Resi- 
dential complexes, prestige shopping centers 
and motels. Industrial parks and science and 






research centers. Occupied by tenants including some 
of the world’s largest corporations. The kind of people 
who can be depended upon to pay their rent regularly. 
These real estate properties are worth over S800 million. 
And additional properties are purchased each month. 
Investors in this real estate portfolio owe the success of 
their investment to expert property management and 
professional judgement. 
Not to luck. 
i. To get an investment with this kind of sound 
basis mail the coupon or contact your nearest 
Gramco financial counselor. 
He will explain to you how a USIF, 
Real Estate investment can be more liquid than 
\! cocoa and more solid than copper. 


Gramco—the pioneers of 
| liquid real estate investment. 


\) When it's your idea, 
i you do it better. 


Gramc 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your idea. 
Please send me your prospectus, and latest financial reports of USIF, Real Estate. 


Information Center: Gramco ( U.K.) Limited, 
Millbank Tower, Millbank, London, S?:W.1, England 











Name: Telephone: 

Address: 

City: Country: 
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Farewell to knees and maybe even 


AUGUST 31, 1970 


Saks Fifth Avenue sales personnel watch a fashion show 





calves if the anti-mini forces have their way 





as part of their indoctrination on how to foist the midi on a reluctant public 


THE 
MIDI 
MUSCLES 
IN 


Mini, mini, tekel, upharsin—that is the way Stan- 
ley Marcus, president of Neiman-Marcus, read the 
handwriting on the wall and he interpreted it with 
satisfaction: “The micro-mini is dead as a dodo.” 
Gordon Franklin, president of Saks, said it slightly 
differently: “The mini is dead as a doornail.” The 
word of such men carries weight with a lot of fash- 
ion-wise Americans, and, as leading merchants, 
they stand to gain if skirt styles switch from above to 
below the knee. Marcus and his fellow merchants 
are even now briefing their armies for the attack 
(left), backed by the big manufacturers who are 
deep in the midiskirt, the big name designers in 
the U.S. and Europe who thought it up, and women 
with heavy thighs. Standing unevenly on the other 
side are all males over 12 lespecially husbands), 
an occasional manufacturer who has bet on the 
mini, and those girls for whom it was really made. 
Caught in the no-man’s-land between the two are 
those who must pick the winner right away—the 
makers of next year's movies and TV programs. ‘If 
only," sighed Howard Koch, producer of the forth- 
coming film Plaza Suite, “if only there was some- 
body in heaven who could tell us what to do." 


It the lady seems dubious, 


get her fo try one on 





y husband just won't pay the bills,’ 
wail the women confronted with the racks of new 
hemlines—but the fashion industry is betting in 
the high millions that he will have to. Eight of 
New York's biggest stores are carrying a sales 
value of some $70 million in the midi and ver- 
sions thereof; in Los Angeles, Joseph Magnin has 
loaded 95% of its stock with the long look; in 
Chicago, Marshall Field is easing its clients 
into longer skirts and Peck & Peck has swept 
every mini out of the store. ‘The mini,"’ pro- 
claims one merchant, ‘‘is missing in action.”’ 

In these stores’ vast campaign to retrain the 
customer's eye the first target has been their own 
personnel. Saleswomen are encouraged, urged, 
even shamed into wearing the midi at work. At 
New York's Bonwit Teller, where the midi in- 
vestment may be nearly $15 million, Bill Fine, 
the president, has pointed out, ‘‘We don't want 
customers who might feel a tiny bit insecure 


about their purchase to look around and see any 
of us in symbolic rebellion against what we say 
we stand for."’ And nearly all big stores have 
staged fashion shows to woo their staffs to the 
midi and show them how to sell it. ‘‘We try to 
project this as a total look,’ says Gordon Frank- 
lin. ‘We'll have accessory boutiques on every 
floor, mainly because accessories are such an 
important part of it.’ The girls are asked to spend 
more time with dubious customers, and at Ohr- 
bach's to ‘‘get them to try on at least one midi." 

In the high-fashion bracket there's hardly a 
mini left in most major stores (lately they've been 
selling them off half-price) but within the indus- 
try there are still some holdouts for the short skirt. 
“Fashion,” says Richard Schwartz, president of 
Jonathan Logan, “‘is geared toward the young 
girl and she is just not going to wear the midi. 
We're showing about 15% midi and they're not 
selling."’ Many women, resigned to loss of the 





above-the-knee look, are taking evasive action 
by buying pants and pantsuits, whose sales have 
more than doubled ina year. And Macy's reports 
that ‘‘jean sales are unbelievable.” 

When Lord & Taylor ran an ad which gave 
women a choice (‘‘It’s not the length, it’s the look 
that counts’’) many, angered at the overpromo- 
tion of the midi, wrote in. ‘‘Thank you for easing 
at least one of life's endless harassments,"’ said 
one. Another, from Ohio, explained that ‘‘! for 
one would look like a dumpy squashed pumpkin 
in the long skirts... . With Lord & Taylor behind 
me | know I'll still be in fashion.’ But fashion is 
just what the midi-men are counting on. ‘There'll 
always be that strange woman, God bless her, 
we love her,’ reasons Charles W. Folds, vice 
president of Marshall Field, ‘‘who wants to be 
the first out of the hen coop with the latest odd- 
ity. She'll go to any length to be au courant 
and we make a lot of money because of her.” 





In the garment district warehouse 
(above left) of bigtime midi-back- 
er Susan Thomas, one thousand 
medium-priced dresses hang on 
racks for store delivery. At Bon- 
wit's (above), midi-clad salesgirls 
learn the techniques that helped 
the thirteen stores, in the first ten 
days of August, gross a million on 
the new line and (left) shoe sales- 
men see how the boot teams up 
with the long skirt to create the to- 
tal look that fashion has decreed. 


Photographed by 
JOHN DOMINIS 





On NBC's Today Show, midi-en- 
thusiast Barbara Walters (right) 
interviews James Brady, publisher 
of Women’s Wear Daily, which 
has been relentlessly pushing the 
style it calls ‘the longuette,”’ and 
Mrs. Linda Oller, a viewer who 
wrote in demanding equal time 
to state the case against it. Mrs. 
Oller has organized a local cru- 
sade in Rochester, N.Y. calling for 
freedom of choice. ‘'Like it or 
not,’ says Miss Walters, ‘‘I’m 
seen by more people than any oth- 
er woman in this country, and 
when | wear a midi, that’s it.” 


Mephisto Waltz 
Jacqueline Bisset 


Alex in Wonderland 
Jeanne Moreau 


The Love Machine 
Not yet cast 


The Love Machine 
Not yet cast 


Doctors’ Wives 
Janice Rule 









You can fake a lot in the world of movies and TV—shoot 
the girls in pantsuits or use half-shots from the waist up 
—but sooner or later you have to take your stand. 
One movie costume designer who has already done so 
is Moss Mabry, some of whose sketches are shown at 
left. TV is not so sure, so midis on the commercials are 
still rare. Muriel Gettinger, who acts as fashion con- 
sultant for many of them, is waging her own war against 
the midi: “‘If | thought this look would garner me one 
more wolf whistle, I'd be the first one to step out in it 
and advocate it, but this hard-sell of the midi is mak- 
ing a cookie-cutter nation of us all."’ TV’s soap operas 
are more daring; two weeks ago inthe mythical town of 
Pine Valley, Actress Joanna Miles visited a patient in 
an intensive care unit in a below-the-knee $300 Cha- 
nel. But Costume Designer Hazel Roy claims she may 
have to chloroform her actresses to get them into the 
longer lengths. ‘‘The straight ones with the slit up the 
front make you look just like a French whore, they real- 
ly do,” says 22-year-old Karen Gorney. And Ruth 
Warrick, another resident of Pine Valley, stared glum- 
ly down at her $140 Valentino copy and Italian boots 
and said, ‘‘l feel I’m in an old bad Russian movie.” 


Mephisto Waltz 
Barbara Parkins 





* Ruth Warrick (above left) and Jo- 
anna Miles play mother and 
daughter on ABC's All My Chil- 
dren. Both are midi-haters. ‘'| 
have terrific legs,’’ says Miss 
Miles, ‘‘but you'd never know it.” 
Miss Warrick calls the midi ‘‘the 
poor pitiful Pearl look.’’ Amy Le- 
vitt of ABC's One Life To Live, 
left, thinks more positively: ‘‘One 
thing about the midi, it’s sexy.” 
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Doris 
and Rock, 


aYeaand 
a ‘Yechh’ 


Two stalwarts of the movie world 
are caught up with the midi ruck- 
us. Doris Day loves the look. She 
wore it first last summer on the 
Merv Griffin Show, where the 
warm response—especially from 
men—calmed her doubts. When 
the Doris Day Show resumes in the 
fall on CBS, she will wear only 
midis or pants. Rock Hudson 
doesn't agree. At right he sits on 
the MGM lot surrounded by the 
eight midiskirted starlets who will 
appear with him in the upcoming 
movie Pretty Maids All in a Row. 
Of midis, Rock says, ‘‘Yechh!"’ 


































































































Just waiting for 
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Charlie Manson’s faithful—some oldtimers, some 
newcomers—cluster under a boulder to pose for 
this portrait. From left are: Danny Beausoleil, 
Catherine Share, Mary Brunner, Chuck Lovett, 


| ncredibly, in spite of all the tragedy and 
horror this place has come to signify, they 
are still here, on this phony ranch where the 
only things that seem real are the corral stench 
and the animals that make it. They are wait- 
ing, these empty-eyed waifs with the cracked- 
doll faces, for Charlie Manson to come back 
and run his macabre little kingdom and make 
things here the way they used to be. It is an un- 
likely hope: 50 miles to the southeast, across 
the barrens of the ranch and down the shriek- 
ing freeways in Los Angeles, Charlie, with the 
ease of an ex-con, grinds out his nights in a 
floodlighted cell and awakes to smirk away his 
days in a crowded courtroom. There he and 
three other members of the ranch commune 
are on trial for the savage murders last year of 
Actress Sharon Tate and six other people. It 
has been a happening of a trial. His lawyer, ap- 
pointed against Manson’s will, has maintained 
a staccato barrage of objections throughout 
prosecution questioning of Linda Kasabian, 
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Ginny Gentry, Cathy Gillis, Lynn Fromme, San- 
dra Good Pugh and Ruth Ann Morehouse. With 
them in spirit is Manson—shown above in palmier 
days on the spread—now on trial for murder. 


the turncoat disciple who became the state’s 
key witness against Charlie. Two of the law- 
yers have been jailed for breaching the court’s 
etiquette. Even President Richard M. Nixon 
assumed a brief role when he pronounced 
Manson guilty and Manson flaunted the re- 
sulting headlines before the jury in an effort 
to trigger a mistrial ruling. But little of the 
melodrama of the court trial of their hero is ev- 
ident among his followers back at the tawdry 
ranch where he once lived. Here some dozen 
young women and men, homeless drifters, car- 
ry on their aimless survival. They feed the hors- 
es brought in by blind, 83-year-old George 
Spahn, the owner of the place and the man who 
tried to make the onetime movie set into a 
kind of day-camp dude ranch before Manson 
and his people moved in. They make the daily 
garbage run for food, slop a dinner together, 
join in guitar-accompanied singing, love each 
other. Some take drugs. All wait for Charlie, 
the 35-year-old loser they worship, to return. 


CONTINUED 19 





Shopping for garbage 
to feed the faithful 


Behind a shopping center not far from their com- 
mune, members of the Manson ‘‘family,’’ Lynn 
Fromme, Sandra Good Pugh, Mary Brunner and 
Ruth Ann Morehouse, forage for discarded pro- 
duce. After picking over the garbage as Manson 
taught them, they take their haul back to the ranch 
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and turn it into salads, soups and stews—described 
by one of the defense lawyers as ‘‘delicious, and 
I’m not kidding.” At right, one of the members of 
the ‘‘family’” ambles toward a dilapidated out- 
building, part of the ranch-movie set that before 
his arrest was Charlie Manson’s headquarters. 


Cathy Gillis 





Mary Brunner 

















KING 
ON 


STOOL 
OF 
GOLD 


0 coronation is dull, but last month in 
the west African country of Ghana 
the great tribe of the Ashantis staged 

one that was astonishing even by the most 
glittering standards. In the first such cer- 
emony to be held in 35 years, 51-year-old 
J. Matthew Poku, a London-educated bar- 
rister with a wife and five children, became 
Nana Opoku Ware Il, the 19th king, or As- 
antehene, the latest member of a dynasty 
which dates back almost 300 years. Until a 
few weeks before, he had been preparing 
to go to Rome as the Ghanaian ambas- 
sador-designate. He had already bought his 
traveler's checks when suddenly he was 
notified that he had been chosen by the 
chiefs of the two million Ashantis to be- 
come their leader. Amid rumors of ritual 
killings traditionally supposed to accom- 
pany the death of the old king, more than 
100,000 tribesmen, resplendent in all the 
colors of the rainbow, assembled in the 
vast sports stadium at Kumasi. Thousands 
more lined the streets outside to see the 
new Asantehene, whose feet must never 
touch the ground, borne forward upon a 
wave of his subjects. Bedecked with 
charms and talismans, covered with armor 
of beaten gold, the new ruler carried in his 
arms a flintlock rifle which symbolizes his 
military prowess. But the most sacred of 
all the royal symbols remained, as always, 
hidden from view. The Golden Stool of the 
Ashantis is more than just a throne. Made 
of solid gold, it represents the soul of the 
Ashanti people, the repository of their an- 
cient traditions and the spirits of their an- 
cestors. Legend says it was conjured out 
of the heavens and descended earthward 
from a black cloud amid a shower of gold- - 
en dust. Although the enstoolment itself 
was the high point of the pageantry, it was 
witnessed by only a handful of people in 
the depths of the royal palace of Manyhia. 
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Richard Nixon offered up his answer to the 
bad guys a few days ago. While the con- 
troversy over his slip of the tongue calling 
Charles Manson guilty of those eight grue- 
some California murders was still in the air, 
the President sent out the alert for a special 
White House press conference. Then he an- 
nounced that former Astronaut Frank Bor- 
man would circle the globe on a mercy mis- 
sion seeking the release of prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam. 

The astronauts are an obsession of Nix- 
on’s. To him, they are more than heroes, 
more than the fellows who provided the na- 
tion—and the President—with a triumph 
that will be cemented in history. They are 
the sons he didn’t have, the all-star team- 
mates he never knew. They are the distil- 
lation of what Nixon considers to be the 
best in this country, the prototypes of the 
American race he would like to nurture. He 
has used these men as diplomatic displays, 
philosophical models and political props. 
He has introduced them into government 
circles officially, socially, intellectually. 

His interest in the astronauts is as strong 
today as it ever was. He deals with them, 





The Presidency | by Hugh Sidey 


Marshaling the good guys 


as with most of his professional associates, 
with a kind of reserved and distant friend- 
liness, but his ardor for these men is plain- 
ly more profound. 

When he is in their presence the color 
comes to his face and the bounce to his step. 
Newsmen have dubbed it the ‘‘moonwalk.” 
Showing astronauts through the White 
House, he is a tireless tour guide, explain- 
ing about Abraham Lincoln’s ghost and 
Winston Churchill’s sleeping habits and 
General Grant’s study. He seems inspired 
and to exude gratitude and enthusiasm in 
equal portions. 

His highest moments have come during 
the moon spectacles. We now learn that he 
was absolutely alone in his small personal 
office, immersed in the isolation that he 
yearns for in extremes, when the first steps 
were taken on the moon. Near 3 a.m. on 
that fateful night, overcome with excite- 
ment, he phoned a fascinating array of na- 
tional figures, including Lyndon Johnson, 
Billy Graham, Gerald Ford, Everett Dirk- 
sen, Spiro Agnew, Barry Goldwater, Mar- 
garet Smith, Bebe Rebozo and Ronald Rea- 
gan. Sometimes, sitting before the screen 
watching men in space, he has spontane- 
ously applauded. It could well be that Nixon 
more than others understands that the sort 
of things which may be remembered from 
these times are such spectacularly simple en- 
tries in the presidential log as that of 11:45 
p.m., July 20, 1969: ‘‘The President held 
an interplanetary conversation with Apollo 
11 Astronauts Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
Aldrin on the moon.” 

The near tragedy of Apollo 13, a deeply 
emotional drama for all Americans, was 
even more so for the President. Nor did it 
wear off. Nixon insisted after the mission 
that the men be given a chance to rest with 
their families at a government establish- 
ment. He had his staff draw up a list of 10 
such spots from Puerto Rico to Camp Da- 
vid to Honolulu and twice pressed the crew 
to take up the offer. They took a night at 
Camp David following a special White 
House dinner and Nixon summoned the 
helicopters to the south lawn, stood dishev- 


Nixon confers in his office with former 
Astronaut Frank Borman after naming 
him a special presidential representative 
in charge of trying to secure the release 
of U.S. POWs held in North Vietnam. 


eled by the rotor blasts and cheered as the 
astronauts and their wives left for the Ca- 
toctin Mountains. 

When he is with the astronauts, Nixon 
asks the usual questions. When were the 
most hazardous moments? How does it feel 
with reduced gravity? Why didn’t they sink 
into the moon surface? But he really is not 
that fascinated with the techniques of space. 
He has never suggested that he envies the 
men who fly on these missions. Instead, in 
his single-minded manner, he seems to be 
trying to assess and grasp the spirit of the as- 
tronauts, almost as if he wanted to bottle it 
and merchandise it from one end of the 
country to the other. Nixon has brooded 
about the nation which ceases to explore, 
turns in on itself and becomes spiritless. 
Those spacemen, he has said, are like the 
pioneers who drove the covered wagons 
across the uncharted Kansas plains. He sees 
in them a definition of courage and how it 
came to be. 


ne White House aide is struck by the 
O similarity between the astronauts’ 
backgrounds and that of Nixon. 

“They came from scratch .. . built their 
lives with guts, discipline . . . a strong be- 
lief in God.” That is true. There is no cyn- 
icism among them. Astronauts are the pol- 
ished products of the system, not rebels in it. 

A Nixon friend sees another dimension: 
the President compares his life pattern with 
that of these men—total dedication to a fun- 
damental patriotism, long years of disci- 
pline and training, all geared to condition 
them for the supereffort. There was no guar- 
antee that the reach for the biggest prize 
would be successful, but the attempt had 
to be made. 

So Frank Borman and Richard Nixon 
were plainly comfortable together as the 
President detailed the astronaut’s new mis- 
sion. There was an air of steely self-control 
and between them the tacit but proud ad- 
mission that even though they were a cou- 
ple of squares in a pagan world, they were, 
above all, professionals who knew their jobs 
and took pride in them. 


How do you recognize a hard-core audiophile? 
By his choice of equipment. He chooses the best: 
Dual’s 1219 automatic HiFi turntable. 
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At one glance, you, too, will recognize 
the unusual in the Dual 1219. With the first note you 
hear. Expert critics everywhere agree. The Dual 1219 
is in the top of the world crop of automatic turntables. 
Its ability to reproduce every shade of every sound 
embedded inthe record grooveit tracks is unsurpassed. 
Look at the super-long Dual precision arm. 
It’s mounted in a true ring-in-ring gimbal, 
with four identical low-friction needle bearings. Even 
at 0.25 p tracking force the Dual 1219 is the 
ultimate in reliability. With the finest cartridges known 


to man. Even those still in a stage of development. 

If your appetite for technical specs is insatiable, 
never mind. Your HiFi dealer will tell you all there 
is to know about Dual. For there’s so much more 
to the 1219. Like the avantgarde concepts 
employed to provide unique comfort of operation. 
And much more. 

Why not pick a test record, the toughest you 
know, and give the Dual 1219 the toughest test 
you can think of? What will you hear? Nothing but pure, 
full, natural sound. 


about Dual’s automatic turntables and complete 

Dual HiFi stereo systems. Please ask your dealer or write to 
Dual Gebrider Steidinger, Dept. KS 

7742 St.Georgen/Black Forest, W.-Germany 


for the finest in sound 
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M. Allione, montgolfier 
champ, loves to go 


Up in his balloon 


What Louis Allione likes to do best is float about France 
in his montgolfier. A montgolfier, named for two broth- 
ers who first made one in 1783, is a hot-air balloon and 
M. Allione is currently the hottest hot-air balloonist in 
France—which in this small field means the world. Five 
days a week he is a very successful insurance man, res- 
taurateur and discotheque owner. On le weekend he re- 
pairs to an airfield outside Paris, pumps 60,000 cubic 
feet of hot air into the nylon bag until it reaches a di- 
ameter of about 120 feet, climbs into the passenger bas- 
ket slung from the lower end and rises gently from the 
ground. “All that peace and quiet,” he exults. ‘The 
tranquillity. You don't know where you're going. That's 
the third dimension. I'm not interested in flying from 
one known point to another. I'd rather be blown about.” 
At the time Apollo 13 was limping home from the moon, 
M. Allione was setting a new montgolfier record for 
time aloft: two hours 15 minutes. He already owns the 
distance championship: 54 kilometers. He is working 
on another scheme. He is developing ‘‘a flap-wing de- 
vice’’ which he hopes to take to Crete and prove that 
the first men to fly were indeed Icarus and Daedalus. 








Aided by amateur helpers (bystanders, actually), Al- 
lione directs hot air into his balloon and, right, fires a 
final blast into the bag before lift-off. His heat source, 
an efficient propane gas burner, is the one great im- 
provement over the original Montgolfiers’ equipment. 
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Airborne in his ‘‘parachute with a candle,"’ Allione 
swings in silence broken only by the creaking of his 6- 
by-6-foot wicker basket. The burner is attached to the 
nylon bag by 12 steel cables. Rips at the balloon's base 
don't matter: the warm air is held in its upper half. 


























These two 8mm cameras are a new concept - 
in 8mm cinematography. 
Which one is right for you? 


ifotewerecr(aeer-atsets Transistors, space-age circuitry and Minolta’s 
Minolta Autopak-8 D10 and D6. special new electromagnetic shutter release 

: Minolta’s new concept cameras. result in a totally new concept 
System cameras crammed full of innovations in 8mm photography. 
that will change 8mm photography The electromagnetic shutter release is the key 
for years to come. that gives these cameras more features 
There’s more creative flexibility built into more completeness than ever before possible. . 


the Autopak-8’s than any other camera -Making them a true system in combination 
of its type has ever had before. with various accessories. 

The electromagnetic shutter release 
activates the shutter electromagnetically. — 
Very much like an electric switch. 
8mm one) ‘omes ae age ees it. 











s release also brings about a host of 
ilming possibilities never before 
available with 8mm. For example: 
ervalometers for time-lapse photography, 
e and wireless remote control 
nd tape synchronization. 
nd other touches of professionalism 
ually not even found on more expensive, 
ge frame cameras. 
o}aset-vatcbttet-a -tavet(ojelsu-tstesct 
hing more than amazing. 





_a professional. 


Other features of the D10 which will add 

EU spucseccrstojer-te voleceet ce tsrnyen 

moviemaking include: 
7-70mm variable 5-speed power zooming. 
Automatic and manual fading. 

Seven filming speeds from single frame 

to 50 frames per second. 

Behind the aperture automatic exposure 
measurement. Manual exposure adjustment. 
Plus a total “information center’ viewfinder. 
And many more innovations. 

The D6 with a 6x zoom lens belongs to 


the same basic system and is for 


the serious amateur who thinks like 


Minolta 


Minolta Camera Co., Ltd. 18, 4-chome, Shiomachidori, Minami-ku, Osaka, Japan| Minolta Corp. 200 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A.| Minolta Camera Handelsgesellschaft m.b.H. 2 Hamburg 1, Spaldingstrasse 1, West Germany 


And of course the D10 and D6 are equipped 
with famous Zoom Rokkor Lenses. 

Which Minolta Autopak-8 is right for you? 
Decide for yourself. 

ix cwco(seulosetcjeu-boteyelejectel(erstusbiasel ans 

(ole) aal=hezasteutstoaterurertelteet-tcol-eu-to) abig 

Elen olotusa(-r-vuccya(e(-r-i(suscoler-bia 

You'll be glad you did. 

















Regally at ease, Gelsey Kirkland stands for a fitting for Firebird as 
Choreographer George Balanchine drapes a sash on her costume. 


ext to him is Mme. Karinska, who executed the costumes for the 
new production from Marc Chagall’s original sketches. A student at 





First flight 
of a bright 
new Firebird 


Gelsey Kirkland has huge, luminous blue eyes, clear pale skin and a 
body so frail-looking that the great choreographer George Balanchine 
could visualize her in the role of “a little golden bird’’—the demand- 
ing Firebird of Stravinsky’s ballet. At 17, scarcely more than a little 
girl herself, she is already the embodiment of every little girl’s secret 
dream of glory. Gelsey is the newest soloist with the prestigious New 
York City Ballet, the youngest dancer in the company ever to have a 
principal role choreographed for her. Behind the poignant delicacy of 
her appearance lie hard years of discipline and training, agonizing 
physical work and absolute emotional resolution. Ahead, perhaps, lies 
stardom. Almost as if she feared pressing fortune, Gelsey speaks of 
learning and improving, not of applause. When Balanchine fashioned 
Firebird for Gelsey this season, she seized the opportunity eagerly, 
but sometimes she was so nervous that she couldn’t eat, and once 
during a rehearsal she pulled a leg muscle. Her whole world is the 
world of ballet—difficult and unforgiving, flowing with loveliness. 























Photographed by FARRELL GREHAN 





the company’s School of American Ballet since she was 8, Gelsey lit- 
erally grew up on “‘our little island” (Balanchine’s phrase). “‘It’s 
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hard for me to understand people who aren’t dancers,” she says. 
“{ can’t comprehend what life would be like without dancing.” 














so 





ith the delight of danc- 

ing comes a constant struggle to 
ep in shape. Many of Balan- 
chine’s dancers augment his rigor- 
ous training with extra classes at 
the School of Ballet. At right, Gel- 
sey and her sister Johnna, also a 
promising member of the company, 
attend a school class. Limbering up 
alone (left and below) Gelsey wears 
special practice costume: leg-warm- 
ers to help relax tight muscles and 
protect her ankles, and a chiffon 
skirt “to make me feel feminine.” 

















fier all the hours of pains- 
taking work, performance is the 
goal. At right, Gelsey and her part- 
ner, Jacques d’ Amboise, go through 
a rehearsal of the new Firebird be- 
fore its world premiere. Below, as 
Johnna covers her shoes with rosin 
before appearing in a pas de deux 
in John Clifford’s new ballet, Sar- 
abande and Danse, the two Kirk- 
land sisters exchange ritual good- 
luck gestures. Chagall’s fanciful 
backdrop (opposite page) beautiful- 
ly offsets Gelsey’s Firebird, alone on 
the stage, in glorious flight. Her 
reviews were mixed, with criticism 
for a certain lack of fire but high 
praise for her dancing. Since the 
opening night, she has repeated the 


Firebird with growing confidence. 























‘Mid pleasures and 
palaces there's 
no place like 





Young topseat drivers peer out of a truck-mounted camper (above). 


Home, Home on the Road 





he summer’s figures are not yet final, but this much is clear: all 

but a dozen Americans have packed their bags, locked the front 
door and are either driving, flying, floating or hiking to some- 
where else. Many are abroad, peripatetically competing for campsites 
with British caravaneers, arguing over rates with Parisian hoteliers or 
wiggling their sunoil-soaked epidermis onto an already packed Costa 
Brava beach. However, the vast majority of Americans are on home coun- 
try highways, in all sorts of vehicles, trying to get by as cheaply as pos- 
sible. To save hotel expenses, many are camping out. This year 45 mil- 
lion are spending the night in the national parks, state and private camp- 
grounds. For example, applicants for most of California’s 85 camp 
grounds are advised, “‘California is full, try Oregon.”’ Part of the crush 
comes from the recent popularity of house trailers, tent trailers, truck- 
mounted ‘“‘campers” and vanlike motor homes, which can simply be 
wheeled into place at a campsite. There are more than 2.5 million of 
these; some are elegantly furnished, with television sets and air condi- 
tioning, and offer the casual camaraderie of new neighbors every night. 


Below, trailers wait for parking space at a rally in Pennsylvania 


for a nation of nomads 








Herding tonight on the old campground 


Photographed hy 
RALPH CRANE 
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» While some trailer owners strike out for the woods 
alone, there are others who like to herd up, sometimes 
in astonishing numbers. Only this July, for instance, 
more than 3,400 Airstream trailer owners wheeled their 
rigs into a precise formation at their annual rally near 
Hershey, Pa., forming, with their families, an instant 
city of 10,000. Airstream owners have long been con- 
sidered the clubbiest of their kind, banding together by 
the tens of thousands in Wally Byam Caravan Clubs, 
named for the trailer company’s late founder. Each year 
they schedule hundreds of trips, meticulously organiz- 


ing themselves into dozens of committees—Lost and 
Found, Safety, Songfest, Show and Tell, Sell and Swap, 
Bingo, Birthdays, even Bottled Gas. There is also a Gold- 
en Rule committee; two violations of the golden rule 
and a caravaneer is forever banished from the group. 
The largest groups, containing up to 300 trailers and 
traveling thousands of miles, move steadily in a slow, 
long line across unfamiliar territory, like the caravans 
of frontier days. There are advance scouts and a 
trail boss, and when the caravan stops at nightfall 
it often pulls into a tight and tidy defensive circle. 










































More than 3,400 trailers, many of them fly- 
ing American flags and banners of their 
home units (left), jam the Hershey, Pa. con- 
vention site. Airstreams run from about 
$4,800 for an 18-foot model to more than 
$10,000. Even with a 26-foot trailer, the Bob 
Newcomb family of Edgewood, Md. (above) 
must pack carefully in order to find sleep- 
ing space for all ten kids, and 16-month-old 
Terry gets a bed of her own on a foam rub- 
ber mattress in the bathtub (right). Some 
families, like the George Grenings of Silver 
Spring, Md. (below), bring motorcycles 
along for quick side trips when the trailer is 
parked, At bottom, rally flag bearers wear- 
ing the club’s blue beret stand for the Na- 
tional Anthem at the beginning of the rally. 




















Pulled up like an Old West wagon train, a car- 
avan settles in for the night at Great Falls, 
Mont. Owners drove here from all parts of 
the country, got their marching orders and 
headed into Canada for a 61-day, 5,100- 
mile journey to Alaska and British Columbia. 
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Some sea 
dog houses 


In an inflatable, outboard- at far left, heads for shore in 
equipped dinghy that doubles Lake Barkley, on the Cumber- 
as his houseboat’s lifeboat, land River. A mountaineer, 
Photographer Tom McCarthy, shown from the water, ob- 
owner of the Janet IJ, the boat — serves the Janet’s progress. 


I, true salts it’s a box on a floating shingle, but, as at 
left, there it is, fat and sleek, burning 1.25 gallons of 
gas per mile, barging ahead full steam into sudden popu- 
larity. This summer houseboats race on the high seas, plod 
2,000 miles of the Mississippi, and swarm across the bot- 
tom reaches of the Colorado. This outdoor life, this rug- 
ged seafaring existence—you find it in floating palaces 
equipped with dinghies, family rooms, wood-burning fire- 
places and color TV. The houseboat may not be the so- 
lution to the housing crisis—as a houseboater is likely to 
claim—nor to the horrors of urban congestion, but it does 
have room for the children, no real estate taxes, an ever- 
changing view, sometimes even a breeze. And so far, un- 


like the trailer, no traffic jams, no mass convocations. Vacationers of all ages find up together, as did the Janet 
that a houseboat is a home. and another boat (below) near 
Houseboaters are more conviv- the entrance to the Cumber- 
ial than salty, sometimes tying land River, for a weekend. 
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Dragging their baggage Indian-style in a travois, dis- 
appointed rock music fans leave Powder Ridge fes- 
tival site after the canceled concert. Below, Connect- 
icut state troopers preside over peaceful eviction 
from private property of a pair of ex-skinny dippers. 
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A festival of life dies at Powder Ridge 





When the music stopped 


































he days are warm now, and the sound of 

the electric guitar is heard in the land. 

While the elders migrate toward such tra- 
ditional vacation spots as mountain and fairway, 
the wandering Woodstock Generation goes in 
search of its own kind of rock and grass. But more 
and more it is finding hippie holy music drowned 
in a cacophony of bad vibrations—injunctions, 
greed, violence. The world of the rock music fes- 
tival, which last year was an explosion of peace, 
has this year turned rancid. “‘All the kids are on 
the road with knapsacks,”” says impresario Bill 
Graham, who began it all with the early rock con- 
certs at his Fillmores, East and West. They are 
“eoing from one disaster to another.” 

A case in point was the much-heralded three- 
day extravaganza scheduled at Middlefield, Conn. 
on July 31—the festival that never was. Eigh- 
teen big-name acts had been booked, tickets sold 
at $20, a 300-acre ski resort outside the town of 
Middlefield (pop. 4,500) made ready and a throng 
of 50,000 was expected. Nearly a week ahead of 
time knapsacked, scraggy festival habitués began 
sifting in—despite the fact that the town fathers 
had obtained an injunction against the festival as 
a “‘public nuisance” and the promoters were barred 
from Powder Ridge. The promoters, with several 
hundred thousand dollars already committed, took 

CONTINUED 


A drug-filled water-pipe dream beckons this wide- 
eyed festivalgoer. The pipes, which were said to give 
a bigger high, were passed around at Powder Ridge. 
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CONTINUED 
the case to the state supreme court which upheld 


the injunction—on Friday, the very day the mu- 
sic was due to start. The dismal downward spiral 
of frustration was well under way. = 
Some 30,000 kids settled in anyway, figuring A WW] é-open 
even a busted festival was pretext enough. The po- 
lice, facing up to the explosive power of that many 
kids in one place, wisely decided against trying to market for 
herd them out. Instead they simply sealed them 
off, eyeing matters closely enough to be able to = 
pick up twenty pushers (one with $13,000 in prof- bad tri S$ 
its) on the way out. Inside the minicity, anything Pp 
went. The kids, deprived of the distraction of mu- 
sic, made it a festival of boredom, drugs, sex and 


nudity. So the townspeople had their public nui- 
sance anyway. 





A customer takes his acid with a chaser, while 
his friendly supplier looks on approvingly. At 
right, a marijuana entrepreneur advertises the 
price of his stock of high-class Mexican grass. 
Below, a traveler in distress on a bad drug 


In the end, confronted with the frequent pa- trip encounters three restraining influences. 


thos of bedraggled, exhausted, hungry, penniless 
boys and girls—who were astonishingly polite 
—the inhabitants of Middlefield relaxed their hack- 
les and helped out with food and water, even 
money. One man sent in 1,000 cheeseburgers. 

But if Powder Ridge was a pothole on the rock- 
festival road, there have been enough other cra- 
ters to make it look like a road to ruin. Rock fes- 
tivals have become something that brings out the 
worst in everybody. Vast crowds create vast ex- 
pectations. Rock bands demand three to five times 
more than their normal fees to play at a festival, 
with huge down payments whether the event is 
canceled or not. Sometimes performers take their 
money and do not even show up. 

And sometimes even a rumor that they won’t 
show can cause an eruption such as occurred in 
Chicago’s Grant Park, when a volatile crowd ri- 
oted and prevented Sly and the Family Stone from 
performing. 

Some kids, feeling more and more exploited, 
make a fetish out of getting in free. At outdoor con- 
certs near New York City, they threw ropes and 
erappling hooks over a wall and swarmed in like 
firemen. Political radicals managed to commandeer 
the stage at a concert on Randalls Island in New 
York and tried to turn it into a rally. The festival 
producers, faced with vast costs, the freeloading 
crowds they cannot control, and the almost inev- 
itable resistance of local authorities, are very du- 
bious about future festivals. Some of the kids, how- 
ever, insist that Powder Ridge isn’t the end of any- 
thing—‘‘We’ll come together in large groups be- 
cause that is our life-style,” says one. True, there 
has never been an audience quite like the Wood- 
stock Generation, but it may have to look pretty 
hard to find itself a show again. a 
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The rock doctor 
tells about 
985 freakouts 


At half a dozen rock festivals from Wood- 
stock to Powder Ridge, 44-year-old Dr. Wil- 
liam Abruzzi, who is resident physician at 
the State University of New York at New 
Paltz, has treated thousands of kids on bad 
trips from hallucinogenic drugs. Recently 
he discussed the festival drug scene with 
Lire Correspondent Robert Stokes. 


/ couldn’t take another Powder Ridge. 
I love kids too much to go through that 
again. I mean, when you hold in your 
arms a couple hundred kids who are out 
of their minds, who want to be dead—if 
you care about them, you just can’t take 
it again. 

At Woodstock everybody was deter- 
mined to make it a peace and love thing. 
I think the kids were still hopeful that 
our society would make it—and wanted 
to help. So Woodstock was a benign, gen- 
tle drug scene. We had 800 bad trips 
there, but that many among a half mil- 
lion kids was small. At Powder Ridge with 
only 35,000 kids, we treated 985 bad trips, 
400 of them on Friday night alone. The 
acid was heavily laced—up to 30%—with 
dangerous chemicals like strychnine, 
which give a faster and better high. Half 
of the bad trips we treated were from mix- 
ing acid with methedrine—tripping and 
speeding at the same time. We even saw 
some animal tranquilizers used for down- 
ers. It’s truly a miracle that we didn’t 
have any deaths. 

At one point we had 150 kids freaked 
out simultaneously. I’m not talking about 
the kid who is a little spaced out and say- 
ing, “Look, baby, I don’t know where I 
am.’ I mean the horrendous kind, the 
paranoia, muscular activity, hostility, ag- 
gression, kind of frightened-out-of-their- 
minds scene that is unbelievable unless 
you’ve seen it happen. 

One kid came in screaming, “Shut the 
door... the war’s over... I’m the se- 
curity guard.”’ He screamed it incessantly 
at the top of his lungs, again and again 
and again—without respite—as the sweat 
poured off him. He was in the most un- 
believable panic state. It took six people 
to hold him down and keep him from kill- 
ing himself or somebody else. We 
couldn’t even get him into the car, he 
was in such a rigid seizure. Every time 





Dr. William Abruzzi 


he screamed that phrase, he spat. I held 
him for 45 minutes and he spat in my 
face incessantly. I couldn’t let him go for 
fear he would have felt further reject- 
ed. ... Finally, I was so fed up, so sick 
of watching him I said, “All right, ev- 
erybody get off him, quickly.”” He was 
stunned for a moment and just lay there. 
I put my face close to his and said, ““You 
know what?” He said, ‘“‘No, what?”’ I said 
“T’m sick and tired of walking around this 
goddamned place alone. Why don’t you 
get off that bed which you don’t really 
need and walk around with me?” He 
looked at me and said, “‘Yeah, Doc. Yeah, 
Pll walk around with you.” He got up, 
took my hand, and we walked around the 
building for about 15 minutes. Then he 
went over, sat on a bench with a chick 
and the whole thing was over. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
lack of music at Powder Ridge contrib- 
uted to the heavy drug scene. On Friday 
night, when there was no music, we had 
hundreds of bad trips. On Saturday night, 
when local rock groups. finally arrived, 
we had only 57 bummers from 6 p.m. to 
8 am. The whole spirit of the place 
changed. The kids walked around with 
smiles on their faces, and they weren’t 


dropping everything in sight. 


I... kids at rockfests are saying, “You 
don’t want us. We’re really not a part of 
what you are. You’ve never really lis- 
tened to us or taken us into your soci- 
ety.” These kids want to be a part of 
something where everyone cares about 
everyone else. We didn’t treat a knife 
wound or a punch in the 5,000 kids we 
treated there. The kids at Powder Ridge 
turned their hostility and frustration in- 
ward, They arrived in relatively good 
faith, but filled with doubt, questions, un- 
certainty, boredom, futility and resent- 
ment. Gradually, they felt they’d been 
taken, co-opted, utilized for financial rea- 
sons, for political reasons. Because of this 
they did a lot of things they wouldn’t have 
done otherwise. There were a lot of kids 
who had never tried heavy drugs before. 
They lost their sense of discrimination 
in the drugs they used. They lost their 
sense of self-protection. It didn’t really 
matter; the whole thing was a drag, a bust. 
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VASHICA 


fe rane 


TL ELECTROX 


Turn on with the dynamic space-age world of the TL Electro-X—the only electronic 
SLR camera that can shoot day or night. Jump up, thrill to the exciting palpitations of 
the visual fantasia that surrounds. With all the advantages of futuristic:electronics, the 
Thru-the-Lens IC Electronic Exposure Readout System eliminates your exposure worries 
even in the most trying light conditions. To ensure pin-point accuracy, the shutter 
speed can be set even at in-between stops. 

Capture the elusive nocturnal perambulations of the unforgiving minute with any one 
of Yashica’s wide range of interchangeable lenses and the world’s most advanced and 
dependable camera. 


YASHICA 


Pioneer in Electronic Cameras 


YASHICA CO., LTD.: 

27-8, 6-chome, Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
YASHICA INC: 

50-17, Queens Blvd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H.: 

2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany 
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Who reads 
LIFE Atlantic? 


You do! 


and 2 million others like you, 


throughout Europe, 

the Middle East.and Africa. 
LIFE buyers enjoy 

an average family income 
equivalent to U.S. $11,235. 
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The pump that broke the ic 
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They're equally adventurous when it comes to pumping the petrol into your c 
You'll find the Blender Pump on most BP forecourts these days— 
the pump that broke the ice. A range of octanes to suit most cars on the road— 
from one and the same pump. 
Yom ole Me =m are) a olU\"ialemt-Maslele-m->(e\-1al-i\V/-m 01-1100) Mcal-lamZelemal-1-16R 
It’s all part of the pioneering spirit that brought BP success in Alaska. 
The same drive and determination that BP men had on 
the frozen Arctic slopes.Only for BP it doesn’t stop in Alaska. 


4 BPdo things Alaska style 


Shot on Prudhoe Bay Alaska - minus 51° Centigrade 
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The cosmopolitan dollar: 
Citibank Travelers Checks. 


They're the international traveler's travelers checks, 
backed by the leader in worldwide banking. Sold everywhere. 
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In the Biltmore Hotel suite, Candidate Kennedy and his 

Vice Presidential choice Lyndon Johnson worry together over 

the possibility of a floor fight during the 1960 convention. The 

author, Kenneth O’ Donnell (right, listening to J.F.K.), nae 


argued against picking Johnson, but could not sway Kennedy. 


@ Why JFK really picked LBJ as his running mate 
@ How the LBJ-Bobby feud began 


@ How LBJ tried to ditch Humphrey in 1964. 


L Bl and the 





Kenneth O'Donnell worked closely with the Ken- 
nedys and with Johnson. He was an intimate friend 
and confidant of both John and Robert Kennedy. 
He served President Kennedy as White House Chief 
of Staff, stayed on as Chief under Lyndon Johnson 
and operated L.B.J.’s °64 campaign. This excerpt 
is from a book soon to be published by Little, Brown 
and Company. 


There have been many stories circulated since the 
1960 Democratic Convention about why John 
Kennedy gave the Vice Presidency to Lyndon 
Johnson. Surprisingly, the real story has never 
come out. On that hectic Thursday morning, when 
Bobby Kennedy and I were trying to recover from 
the shock of his offer to Johnson, John Kennedy 
told me his reasons. 

The Kennedy suite in the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles was filled with a throng of Northern Dem- 
ocratic leaders, the old pros like David Lawrence 
and Bill Green of Pennsylvania, Mike DiSalle of 
Ohio, John Bailey, Abe Ribicoff, Dick Daley, all 


of them milling around Kennedy and congratu- 





Kennedys 


lating him for offering the Vice Presidency to 
Johnson. Jack was saying that he had just talked 
with Lyndon, and Lyndon wanted a little time to 
think it over but it looked as though he would 
take it. ‘Johnson has the strength where you need 
it most,” David Lawrence was saying to Kenne- 
dy. I could have belted Lawrence. I was vehement- 
ly against the Johnson selection because it rep- 
resented precisely the kind of cynical, old-style 
politics we were trying to get away from. I also 
knew our liberal friends would be appalled by it. 

When Jack Kennedy saw the expression on my 
face, he beckoned to Bobby Kennedy and me to fol- 
low him into the bedroom. The bedroom was 
crowded with people, too, and realizing that I was 
about to explode, Jack said to Bobby, “‘I’d better 
talk to Kenny alone in the bathroom.” We went 
into the bathroom and closed the door behind us. 

“This is the worst mistake you ever made,” I 
said to him. “You came out here to this conven- 
tion like a knight on a white charger, the clean- 
cut young Ivy League college guy who’s prom- 
ising to get rid of the old political ways. And now, 
in your first move, you go against all the people 
who supported you. Are we going to spend the 
whole campaign apologizing for Lyndon Johnson 
and trying to explain why he voted against ev- 
erything you ever stood for?” 

He became pale, livid with anger, so upset and 
hurt that it took him a while before he was able 
to collect himself. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I’ve offered it to 
him, but he hasn’t accepted it yet and maybe he 
won't. If he does, let’s get one thing clear.” 

I never forgot what he said next. 

“T’m 43 years old, and I’m the healthiest can- 
didate for President in the United States. You’ve 
traveled with me enough to know that. I’m not 
going to die in office. So the Vice Presidency 
doesn’t mean anything. I’m thinking of something 
else, the leadership in the Senate. If we win, it 
will be by a small margin and I won’t be able to 
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live with Lyndon Johnson as the leader of a small 
Senate majority. Did it occur to you that if Lyn- 
don becomes the Vice President, I’ll have Mike 
Mansfield as the Senate leader, somebody I can 
trust and depend on?” 

That thought never Aad occurred to me or, in- 
credibly enough, to anyone else around John Ken- 
nedy. Bobby had wanted Henry Jackson for Vice 
President; I had been for Stuart Symington. I had 
never heard anyone even mention Johnson’s 
name. But Kennedy saw it differently, and the way 
he explained it sounded like an elementary his- 
tory lecture. 

He reminded me that Congress was still in ses- 
sion and that he had to go back to the Senate and 
put ona fight for the issues in his platform—hous- 
ing, urban renewal, Medicare, relief for depressed 
areas. By not permanently adjourning Congress, 
Johnson and Sam Rayburn figured they could pres- 
sure various members of Congress in the state del- 
egations into supporting Johnson for President at 
Los Angeles if the House and the Senate remained 
in session for the rest of the summer. 

“If Johnson and Rayburn leave here mad at 
me,” Kennedy said, “‘they’ll ruin me in Congress 
next month. Then I'll be the laughingstock of the 
country. Nixon will say I haven’t any power in 
my own party, and I’ll lose the election before 
Labor Day. So I’ve got to make peace now with 
Johnson and Rayburn, and offering Lyndon the 
Vice Presidency, whether he accepts it or not, is 
one way of keeping him friendly until Congress ad- 
journs. All of this is more important to me than 
Southern votes, which I won’t get anyway with 
the Catholic thing working against me. I doubt if 
Lyndon will even be able to carry Texas, as Dave 
Lawrence and all those other pols out in the oth- 
er room are claiming we will.” 

One of my jobs was keeping the Labor leaders 
happy and all of them were against Johnson. Ken- 
nedy opened the bathroom door and called Bobby 
in to join us. “‘Now the two of you can go and see 
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Walter Reuther and George Meany and get to work 
on them,”’ he said. 

While we were gone, bedlam broke out in the 
suite. Michigan Governor “Soapy” Williams, 
fighting mad, told a group of Southern governors 
he would lead a floor fight against Johnson. Jack 
Kennedy, sitting with one leg hanging over the 
arm of a chair, watched the whole angry scene 
without saying a word. He was far and away the 
toughest of the Kennedys. Bobby used to say, “We 
can’t fire that fellow because he’s got five kids.” 
Jack would say, “I’m sorry about his five kids, 
but he can’t handle the job the way I want it han- 
dled, so he’s out—and let’s not have any more 
talk about it. Put him someplace else, but get him 
out of there.” 

After Johnson had relayed the word to the Ken- 
nedy suite that he was ready to take the nomi- 
nation, Bobby and I returned and told Jack that 
the labor leaders were furious and threatening to 
put up a candidate of their own. Jack told his 
brother to go right downstairs and inform Lyn- 
don there might be a floor fight, and Johnson 
should decide whether he wanted to face it. 

Bobby’s own feeling about Johnson at this point 
was neutral. It has been widely reported, and ac- 
cepted, that Bobby Kennedy tried to block John- 
son from the ticket. This is simply not accurate. 
At first, in fact, he fully endorsed the judgment 
that picking Johnson was a shrewd political move. 
When he went with me to check the labor lead- 
ers, and learned for the first time how enraged 
they were, he began to worry. In any case, the 
hard feelings that later developed between Bobby 
and Johnson did not begin here. Bobby was mere- 
ly acting as an envoy. 

Bobby went to Johnson’s suite and talked with 
Sam Rayburn and John Connally, explaining to 
them that there was a threat of a floor fight against 
Johnson and suggesting that Lyndon might want 
to withdraw if he didn’t want to get involved in 
such a battle. “Do you think he might be inter- 
ested in being chairman of the National Commit- 
tee?”’ Bobby asked. Rayburn, incredulous at the 
idea, dismissed it with a four-letter word. 

Kennedy got on the phone and reassured John- 
son that if he was willing to face a floor fight the 
Vice Presidency was his. Johnson agreed, and that 
was how he got on the ticket. 

President Kennedy often used to needle me lat- 
er over a glass in the evening when I was trying 
to disagree with one of his decisions, “Don’t for- 
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In May 1963, old friend Dave Powers threw a 
surprise birthday party for the President. Jackie 


get that day I had to straighten you out in the bath- 
room in Los Angeles. If I listened to you, Lyndon 
would still be running the Senate instead of safe- 
ly tucked away.” 


A Vice President, Johnson felt sidetracked 
and ignored, and sorely missed the patron- 
age and the power he had enjoyed when he was 
the majority leader in the Senate. He blamed his 
fallen prestige on Bobby Kennedy, and it was on 
this point that bad feelings between the two of 
them began to build. He felt that Bobby had tak- 
en over his rightful position as the number two 
man in the government, which was true enough. 
The President sometimes pointed out with great 
amusement to Johnson that many of Bobby’s 
friends in the Administration, who were always 
trying to push him into running the State De- 
partmentas well as the Justice Department, looked 
upon his younger brother as the real number one 
man in the government. 

President Kennedy was always uncomfortably 
aware of Johnson’s unhappiness in the Vice Pres- 
idency and leaned over backwards to keep him in- 
volved in important government affairs. He issued 
a firm order that everybody in the White House 
was to be courteous and considerate with Johnson 
and held me personally responsible that the order 
not be ignored. Only two men in the government, 
Johnson and Bobby Kennedy, were given the spe- 
cial privilege of entering the President’s office at 
any time unseen through the back door from the 
garden, without following the normal route into 
the front door and through my office. Neither of 
them ever abused this privilege, and they seldom 
came to see the President without calling me first. 
Johnson often called and asked to see the Presi- 
dent with various personal complaints, frequently 
about Bobby. The President and I worked outa set 
routine for handling Johnson’s laments. The Pres- 
ident would first hear him out alone, and then call 
me into his office and denounce me in front of 
Johnson for whatever the Vice President was beef- 
ing about. I would humbly take the blame and 
promise to correct the situation, and the Vice Pres- 
ident would go away somewhat happier. 

I remember one day when Johnson’s complaint 
about Bobby (“That kid brother of yours’’) in- 
volved Sarah T. Hughes, the same long-time Texas 
friend who later as a federal judge in Dallas swore 
Johnson in as President in the hot and sticky cab- 
in of Air Force One after the assassination. 





a 


watched him open gag gifts, like ‘debate 
rules” from Richard Nixon and a toy rocker. 


“Damn it, Kenny, you’ve gone and done it 
again,” the President said when he called me into 
his office. “Lyndon, you go ahead and tell him 
yourself what’s happened this time.” 

Johnson began a long recital of woe, prefacing 
it, as he usually did, with a recollection of John 
Nance Garner describing the Vice Presidency as 
a thankless office with as much prestige as a pitch- 
er of warm spit. He explained that he had asked 
Bobby Kennedy a few months earlier for a fed- 
eral judgeship in Texas for Sarah Hughes, and 
when the Justice Department told him that Mrs. 
Hughes, then 65, was too old for the position, he 
had explained sorrowfully to Mrs. Hughes that 
she couldn’t have the job, and had offered the ap- 
pointment to another Texas lawyer. Now, John- 
son said, he had just returned from Berlin to learn 
to his deep embarrassment that Mrs. Hughes had 
been given the judgeship after all, and, checking 
around, he’d found out how “‘ole Lyndon had been 
done in behind his back as usual.”’ 


ph Kennedy, it turned out, had encoun- 
tered another prominent Texan, Sam Ray- 
burn, the Speaker of the House, and asked the 
Speaker when two key Justice Department bills 
would be getting out of the Judiciary Committee. 
Rayburn ventured the opinion that the bills might 
never get out if his friend Sarah Hughes did not get 
a judgeship in Texas. Bobby explained that she had 
been suggested by Johnson but she was too old for 
the appointment. Rayburn, who was almost 80, 
glared at the 35-year-old Kennedy. ‘‘Son, every- 
body looks old to you. Do you want those bills 
passed, or don’t you?”’ The next day Sarah Hughes 
was nominated for the federal bench. 

“Mr. President,” Johnson cried now, “‘you re- 
alize where this leaves me? Sarah Hughes now 
thinks I’m nothing. The lawyer I offered the job 
to after your brother turned Sarah down, he thinks 
I’m the biggest liar and fool in the history of the 
State of Texas. All on account of that brother of 
yours!’ The President was unable to keep from 
laughing, and the Vice President, seeing the hu- 
mor of the situation, laughed, too. 

Johnson suspected that Bobby Kennedy was en- 
gineering a move to dump him as the Vice Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964. Johnson was sure that 
Kennedy had been behind the exposure of Bobby 
Baker, a Johnson protégé. It was a ridiculous as- 
sumption because a scandal of any kind reflecting 
on the Democrats was the last thing the Kenne- 





dys wanted. Furthermore, President Kennedy 
never had any thought of dumping Johnson. I was 
sitting with the President and Senator George 
Smathers on the way to Florida the Saturday in 
November of 1963 before he went to Dallas. 
Smathers asked him if he was planning to get rid 
of Johnson because of the Baker case. 

The President glanced at Smathers and said, 
“George, you must be the dumbest man in the 
world. If I drop Lyndon, it will look as if we have 
a serious scandal on our hands in the Bobby Bak- 
er case, which we haven’t, and that will reflect on 
me. It will look as though I made a mistake in pick- 
ing Lyndon in 1960, and can you imagine the mess 
of trying to select somebody to replace him? Lyn- 
don stays on the ticket next year.” 

President Kennedy first began to have doubts 
about our military effort in Vietnam in 1961 when 
both General Douglas MacArthur and General 
Charles de Gaulle warned him that the Asian main- 
land was no place to be fighting a non-nuclear land 
war. There was no end to Asiatic manpower, Mac- 
Arthur told the President, and even if we poured 
a million American infantry soldiers into that con- 
tinent, we would still find ourselves outnumbered 
on every side. 


The president’s first meeting with MacArthur, 
a courtesy call on the general in New York after 
the Bay of Pigs disaster, turned out to be an agree- 
able surprise to Kennedy. Like a lot of Navy vet- 
erans of the Pacific war, Kennedy had assumed 
that MacArthur was a stuffy and pompous ego- 
centric. Instead, the President told us later, Mac- 
Arthur was one of the most fascinating conver- 
sationalists he had ever met, politically shrewd 
and intellectually sharp. Later the President in- 
vited the general to the White House for lunch. 
They talked for almost three hours, ruining the 
whole appointments schedule for that day. I could 
not drag them apart. The President later gave us 
a complete rerun of MacArthur’s remarks, ex- 
pressing a warm admiration for this supposedly 
reactionary old soldier that astonished all of us. 
MacArthur was extremely critical of the military 
advice that the President had been getting from 
the Pentagon, blaming the military leaders of the 
previous 10 years, who, he said, had advanced the 
wrong younger officers. “You were lucky to have 
that mistake happen in Cuba, where the strategic 
cost was not too great,”’ he said about the Bay of 
Pigs. MacArthur implored the President to avoid 





A rare photograph shows Kennedy in his office with 


glasses he always avoided wearing in public. 


a U.S. military build-up in Vietnam, or any other 
part of the Asian mainland, because he felt that 
the domino theory was ridiculous in a nuclear age. 
MacArthur went on to point out that there were 
domestic problems—the urban crisis, the ghettos, 
the economy—that should have far more prior- 
ity than Vietnam. Kennedy came out of the meet- 
ing somewhat stunned. That a man like MacAr- 
thur should give him such unmilitary advice im- 
pressed him enormously. 

Late in 1962, when the U.S. was accelerating 
shipments of reinforcements to South Vietnam, 
Senator Mike Mansfield visited the President at 
Palm Beach, where the Kennedy family had gath- 
ered for the Christmas holidays. The Senate ma- 
jority leader, whose opinions the President deep- 
ly respected, had just returned from a trip to 
Southeast Asia, which he had made at the Pres- 
ident’s request. Mansfield emphatically advised, 
first, a curb on sending more military reinforce- 
ments to South Vietnam and, then, a withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from that country’s civil war, a sug- 
gestion that startled the President. A continued 
steady increase of American military advisers in 
South Vietnam, the senator argued, would lead 
to sending still more forces to beef up those that 
were there, and soon the Americans would be dom- 
inating the combat in a civil war that was not our 
war. Taking over the military leadership and the 
fighting in the Vietnam war, Mansfield warned, 
would hurt American prestige in Asia and would 
not help the South Vietnamese to stand on their 
own feet, either. The President was too disturbed 
by the senator’s unexpected argument to reply 
to it. He said to me later when we talked about 
the discussion, “I got angry with Mike for dis- 


agreeing with our policy so completely, and I 
got angry with myself because I found myself 
agreeing with him.” 

Publicly over the next few months the Pres- 
ident continued to stress the need for bolstering 
the South Vietnamese government of Diem, even 
though he was embarrassed by Diem’s terrorist 
brother Nhu. But we noticed that privately Ken- 
nedy complained that everybody in the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department seemed to 
be forgetting that our role in Vietnam should be 
political rather than military. In the spring of 
1963, Mike Mansfield again criticized our military 
involvement in Vietnam, this time in front of the 
congressional leadership at a White House break- 
fast, much to the President’s annoyance and em- 
barrassment. Leaving the breakfast the President 
seized my arm and said, “‘Get Mike and have him 
come into my office.” I sat in on part of their dis- 
cussion. The President told Mansfield that he had 
been having serious second thoughts about Mans- 
field’s argument and that he now agreed with the 
senator’s thinking on the need for a complete mil- 
itary withdrawal from Vietnam. 

“But I can’t do it until 1965—after I’m reelect- 
ed,’’ Kennedy told Mansfield. 

President Kennedy felt, and Mansfield agreed 
with him, that if he announced a total withdraw- 
al of American military personnel from Vietnam 
before the 1964 election, there would be a wild 
conservative outcry against returning him to the 
Presidency for a second term. 

After Mansfield left the office, the President 
told me that he had made up his mind that after 
his reelection he would take the risk of unpop- 
ularity and make a complete withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces from Vietnam. “In 1965, [ll be 
damned everywhere as a Communist appeaser. 
But I don’t care. If I tried to pull out com- 
pletely now, we would have another Joe Mc- 
Carthy red scare on our hands, but I can do it 
after I’m reelected. So we had better make damned 
sure that I am reelected.” 

That fall, before he went to Dallas, the Pres- 
ident was so disgusted with Diem and Nhu that 
he decided to put pressure on them to liberalize 
their police state government. Along with sharp- 
ly reducing economic aid to Diem, the President 
issued an order, against the objections of many 
around him, to reduce American military advis- 
ers in South Vietnam immediately by bringing 
home 1,000 U.S. soldiers before the end of 1963. 
This was a considerable troop withdrawal at that 
time because the American forces in South Viet- 
nam then numbered only about 16,000. 

On Oct. 2, when Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara and General Maxwell Taylor came to a 
meeting of the National Security Council to re- 
port on a trip to Saigon, President Kennedy asked 
McNamara to announce to the press after the 
meeting the immediate withdrawal of 1,000 sol- 
diers and to say that we would probably withdraw 
all American forces from Vietnam by the end of 
1965. As McNamara was leaving the meeting to 
talk to the White House reporters, the President 
called to him, ‘‘And tell them that means all of 
the helicopter pilots, too.” 

The anti-Diem coup of Nov. 1, 1963 came as 


no surprise to President Kennedy, but the brutal 
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killings of Diem and Nhu, committed by the reb- 
els in spur-of-the-moment anger, shocked and de- 
pressed him. The President was not averse to the 
idea of changing the government for a practical 
and useful purpose. One day when he was talking 
with Dave Powers and me about pulling out of 
Vietnam, we asked him how he could manage a mil- 
itary withdrawal without losing American pres- 
tige in Southeast Asia. 

“Easy,” he said. “Put a government in there 
that will ask us to leave.” 

The President’s order to reduce the American 
military personnel in Vietnam by 1,000 men be- 
fore the end of 1963 was still in effect on the day 
that he went to Texas. 


fter the President’s death, I had several talks 
A with Bobby Kennedy about going back to 
work at the White House. I felt that if Kennedy’s 
key people left it would cause party problems dur- 
ing the coming election year, and Bobby agreed. 

The first time I talked alone with Lyndon John- 
son after the assassination was in December 1963 
aboard Air Force One, on the way to Bill Green’s 
funeral in Philadelphia. He told me then that he 
did not want Bobby Kennedy as his Vice Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964. 

“T don’t want history to say I was elected to 
this office because I had Bobby Kennedy on the 
ticket with me,” he said. “But I'll take him if I 
need him.” In other words, if the Republicans 
nominated a more liberal candidate than Barry 
Goldwater, Johnson realized that he might be 
forced to take Kennedy as his Vice President. 

The simple fact was that Jonnson didn’t want 
anybody to be his Vice President. He felt threat- 
ened by anyone who had a constituency. That, in 
Johnson’s eyes, would detract from his own vic- 
tory. Through the spring of 1964 I saw firsthand 


the strange, agonized gyrations that President 


‘The need 


to get rid of Bobby 


haunted Johnson 


Johnson went through as he planned for the Dem- 
ocratic Convention. 

There were two reasons why I felt we had the le- 
verage with Johnson to influence crucially the se- 
lection of the Vice President. First, Johnson badly 
needed me and other Kennedy staffers as his links 
to Democratic leaders around the country. His 
contacts with them were unbelievably slight; he 
had always directed his energy and attention 
toward congressional leaders and not to the real 
party movers on the state level. He knew few of 
them personally. 

Second, and perhaps more important, Johnson 
wanted to avoid any unnecessary fight with Bob- 
by Kennedy. He was obsessed, by this time, with 
the idea that Kennedy would force himself into 
the Vice Presidency by going to the floor of the 
convention. He brought it up to me repeatedly, 
usually asking with real annoyance why Bobby 
didn’t voluntarily withdraw and prevent trouble. 
Just as often I told him of the numerous calls I 
was getting from party leaders across the country 
who were sure Bobby could win a floor fight, and 
why not do it. 

I was, at this point, in a unique position: John- 
son had made me executive director of his elec- 
tion campaign, and at the same time I was the 
only real communications bridge between the 
President and Bobby. They rarely said a word to 
each other. When either man wanted the other 
to know something, he would ask me to pass it 


on. Johnson trusted me to be honest with him, 
and I was. I told the President that my loyalty 
was to Bobby, and if he did try to become Vice 
President, I would resign and work for him. 

His zeal to get rid of Bobby had by now become 
so intense it extended even to spoiling Kennedy’s 
chances to run in 1972. The two persons, John- 
son felt, who might be able to displace Bobby per- 
manently were Sargent Shriver, a member of the 
Kennedy family, and Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
a Catholic. Johnson, who had a brilliant eye for 
people’s soft spots, went after Shriver first. 


One day in March I was sitting alone with the 
President in his office when Bill Moyers’ voice 
came on the interoffice talk box. Apparently not 
knowing I was listening, Moyers told the Pres- 
ident he had sounded out Shriver about accept- 
ing the Vice Presidential nomination. Shriver was 
agreeable, Moyers said, and the Kennedy family 
had no objection, not even Bobby. Johnson, grin- 
ning, looked at me questioningly. ‘““The hell he 
wouldn't,” I said, loud enough for Moyers to hear 
me. I had discussed with Bobby several times the 
way the President was trying to use Shriver. Bob- 
by felt hurt about the way Shriver had responded 
to Johnson’s overtures; he thought Shriver should 
have kept him more informed. Afterwards I told 
the President we would fight the maneuver, that 
if any Kennedy was to be on the ticket it should 
be Bobby, and Johnson accepted that gracefully. 

The McCarthy move ended almost as quickly. 
The President urged McCarthy to go visit party 
leaders in the big states: Dick Daley, Jesse Un- 
ruh, Frank Smith. But these men were tied fast 
to what was still a Kennedy organization, and they 
gave McCarthy no encouragement. One day John- 
son said to me, “I want to have a Catholic run- 
ning with me. What do you people think about 
Gene McCarthy?” I said to him, ‘““How can you 


Lyndon Johnson listens to a Kennedy speech at a breakfast during the 1960 Democratic Convention. As J.F.K.’s Vice President, Johnson felt sidetracked and ignored 





pick the number two senator from Minnesota over 
the number one senator from Minnesota, Hubert 
Humphrey, who is better qualified and more 
strongly backed, only because the second man 
is a Catholic? Catholics would resent that.” 

It was clear by now to Johnson that the Ken- 
nedy camp wanted Humphrey to be Vice Pres- 
ident. It was fully as clear to us that Johnson was 
not eager to have Humphrey. The President fre- 
quently ridiculed the garrulous Minnesota sena- 
tor in private and our fondness for Hubert never 
failed to baffle him. 

Johnson called a meeting the middle of April 
of his political staff composed of Larry O’Brien, 
James Rowe, Richard Maguire, Walter Jenkins, 
Jack Valenti, Bill Moyers, John Bailey and my- 
self. The President instructed Jenkins to read the 
results of a survey which presumed to show that 
a Catholic candidate was crucial to the ticket. He 
then polled the group—which was about 90% 
Catholic—and was both angered and amazed to 
find all the Kennedy people present were for Hum- 
phrey. Johnson broke up the meeting and asked 
me to come alone into the little room off the Oval 
Office. After a lengthy discussion in which I un- 
derscored that Humphrey was our unanimous 
choice, Johnson finally said, “Well, if you guys 
want Humphrey, you’ve got him. You can leak it 
out now, if you want to. I won’! deny it.” 

With this commitment from Johnson, and with 
Shriver and McCarthy stalled, the road looked 
clear for Humphrey. But I didn’t really believe 
Johnson would make good on his promise. I felt 
the pressure had to be kept on him, and the best 
way was to keep him guessing about Bobby’s plans. 

Bobby, meanwhile, had finally come to some 
conclusions about his own future: he concluded 
that Goldwater would win the nomination, and 
even if Goldwater didn’t and Johnson wanted him, 
Kennedy did not place much worth in the Vice 
Presidency. He was increasingly certain he could 
not work well with the President. Bobby’s recent 
trips to Poland and Berlin, where crowds had re- 
ceived him with adulation, had unsettled John- 
son and further deepened his already well-devel- 
oped suspicions about Bobby and his motives. 


e discussed all this one May night at Bob- 
by’s Hickory Hill home with his brother 
Ted, brother-in-law Steve Smith, Larry O’Brien 
and Fred Dutton. Bobby told us he had decid- 
ed to avoid the Vice Presidency, resign as Attorney 
General and go to New York. Ted and Steve 
wanted him to announce his candidacy for the Sen- 
ate immediately. Ted, especially, felt Johnson 
would never take Bobby under any circum- 
stances, and, besides, it was best for his brother 
psychologically to separate himself from Lyndon. 
I urged Bobby instead not to reveal his plans 
in order to keep Johnson off balance and enable 
us to build up support for Humphrey. If Bobby 
pulled out now, I said, we would lose our lever- 
age with Lyndon, and he would feel free to pick 
anyone he wanted, a nonentity. 
A vigorous argument developed. Bobby by then 
had virtually decided to get out. I told him that 
without him we would certainly fail. I put it to 
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him on a personal basis: we owed it to ourselves, 
and to those who supported his brother, to make 
sure we were represented by someone in the govern- 
ment. “Hubert is the best man around who rep- 
resents our views.” I said. The argument for Hu- 
bert as Vice President was much less persuasive 
to Bobby than the charge that what happened now 
was his responsibility. 

He finally agreed. To me this was one of the fin- 
est moments of his controversial career. His best 
interests were to leave for New York immediately. 
Otherwise it would appear as though he was wait- 
ing around for the Vice Presidency and then later 
deigning to take the lesser job in New York. No one 
has ever fully appreciated how much personal po- 
litical damage Bobby suffered because of this 
delay. As I was leaving the house that night, he 
shouted to me, ““When they start the ‘ruthless 
brat’ stuff, O’Donnell, you'be there to bleed along 
with me.” 

While Bobby remained quiet, Johnson had 
reached a fitful state. He asked almost daily what 
Kennedy planned to do. Late in July, right after 
the Republicans nominated Goldwater, the Pres- 


ident at last felt free to cut Bobby loose. After 
their meeting at the White House, Kennedy came 
straight to the nearby Sans Souci restaurant and 
joined Larry O’Brien and me. He was tremendous- 
ly relieved and in high good humor. While he was 
talking, a telephone was handed to me. The Pres- 
ident was on the line. He said, “‘I just talked to 
your friend. Come over here right away.”’ 

“Mr. President, I want to be honest,” I said. 
“The Attorney General is sitting here with me.” 

“That’s all right,” Johnson said. “We’ve 
got to put out an announcement right away.” 

When I got to the White House, Johnson ex- 
plained to me he was ruling out any member of 
his Cabinet being on the ticket. Together, John- 
son and I sat down and worked out the words of 
the announcement, and afterwards he picked up 
the phone and began calling the Cabinet mem- 
bers to tell them. 

That evening, after Bobby had been dropped, 
my wife telephoned me to say that Humphrey 
was waiting for me at the Mayflower Hotel. I 
went there and told him what had happened. 
“Bobby just got the ax,” I said, ‘“‘and you’re 
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next unless you put up a fight.”” Humphrey asked 
if we would go to the convention floor for him. 
I said we would, positively. 

The next day Humphrey and I had a drink with 
Jack Conway, Walter Reuther’s political aide, 
at the Hay-Adams Hotel. Conway assured us that 
he would work to get support for Humphrey from 
the labor union leaders. The day after that, when 
the dropping of Bobby and the rest of the Cabinet 
members was finally announced by Johnson, Bob- 
by went to Humphrey’s office in the Senate Of- 
fice Building to put his arm around Hubert and to 
announce to the press that Humphrey was his 
choice. This was the first public indication that 
the Kennedy forces were backing Humphrey and 
it startled Johnson. 


hen Johnson was hit by a barrage of Hum- 

phrey endorsements from several] state gov- 
ernors—Hughes of Iowa, Hughes of New Jersey, 
Brown of California, Reynolds of Wisconsin, 
among others—and from such labor leaders as 
Reuther, Meany and David Dubinsky. As the pres- 
sure for Humphrey mounted, Johnson became re- 
sentful and peevish. He treated Hubert rudely at 
White House meetings and Washington social af- 
fairs, often asking him in front of a group of peo- 
ple what he thought of Shriver or McCarthy or 
Senator Tom Dodd of Connecticut as Vice Pres- 
idential possibilities. Humphrey, as eager as he 
was for the Vice Presidency, held his tongue and 
never lost his temper and begged his friends not 
to push Johnson too hard. 

A few weeks before the convention, Johnson 
made one last stab at dropping Humphrey and 
picking somebody else whom even Humphrey’s 
supporters would have hesitated to oppose—Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield. Even those of us who were 
working in the White House did not suspect that 
Johnson was considering Mansfield until the sen- 
ator from Montana was proposed as a Vice Pres- 
idential candidate in a full-blown column by Wil- 
liam S. White, the newspaperman who is one of 
Johnson’s closest Texan friends. White had of- 
ten sailed a kite for Johnson in his column so 
that the President could see which way the wind 
was blowing. This time he wrote that Johnson bad- 
ly needed a Catholic on the ticket, and Mansfield 
was the perfect candidate. 

White’s naming of Mansfield was a clear signal 
to me that Johnson was still determined to ditch 
Humphrey as his running mate. On the Friday be- 
fore the convention when I was at home packing 
my bag to go to Atlantic City, I received a tele- 
phone call from Johnson. 

“T just think we’ve got to have a Catholic on 
that ticket,”’ he said. : 

With White’s column still fresh in my mind, I 
knew what was coming next. “Mr. President,” I 
said, “I thought we had all agreed that Senator 
Humphrey was going to be the Vice President.” 

“Well, agreements come and go,” he said. “The 
most important thing is that we win the Presi- 
dency. I’ve been looking at some new polls. I’ve 
decided on Mike Mansfield.” 

I couldn’t say anything. 

“Kenny, you can’t be against Mansfield, you 
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General MacArthur and Kennedy conclude their 
three-hour meeting at the White House in 1961. 


nor any of the other Kennedy people,” Johnson 
said. ‘‘He’s one of you. You guys all admire him 
and respect him. If you’re worried about Bobby 
and 1972, Mike’s ideal. He’s too old to run then.” 

Rather weakly, I replied, ‘‘Mr. President, I don’t 
think Mike Mansfield will take the nomination.” 

“Let me tell you something—that’s what they 
said about little old Lyndon in 1960,” the Pres- 
ident said. ““When they lead you up on that moun- 
tain, and show you those green fields down below 
and that beautiful White House standing there 
—you know what you do? You take it. They all 
take it.” Then, without saying anything more, he 
hung up. 

In Atlantic City I heard nothing more about 
the Mansfield proposal. I never mentioned to any- 
body my conversation with Johnson until one day 
last year when I was in Washington talking with 
Mansfield about something else. When we finished 
T asked Mike what had happened between him and 
Johnson. He took his pipe out of his mouth and 
smiled. 

“IT saw White’s column, too,’’ Mansfield said, 
“and like everybody else in Washington, I knew 
what it meant. I waited a while and then I de- 
cided to beat him to the punch. I went to the 
White House and said to him, “Mr. President, I 
saw Mr. White’s article about me and I want you 
to know that under no circumstances will I ever 
accept the nomination as Vice President.’ And 
that ended that.” 

Ironically, Johnson was trying to play the iden- 
tical game with Mansfield that John Kennedy had 


played with him in 1960—offering him the Vice 
Presidency to remove him from the leadership in 
the Senate. After five months of working with the 
tough Irishman from Montana, Johnson discov- 
ered he was not a man to be manipulated easily. 

I often felt sorry for Lyndon Johnson during 
those unhappy months in 1964 when he was 
trying to fill out the remainder of John Kenne- 
dy’s term, trying to work with Kennedy’s Cab- 
inet and White House staff. He wanted to be a 
good President, but he was uncomfortably aware 
that most of the Kennedy people in official Wash- 
ington were cool toward him, particularly the East- 
ern Ivy Leaguers in the government who regard- 
ed his presence in the White House as an un- 
happy accident. He was in a hard situation, striv- 
ing courageously to do his best under unpleasant 
circumstances. I particularly remember one eve- 
ning that spring when all of us were invited to a 
cocktail party for Jacqueline Kennedy. at the 
F Street Club. President Johnson almost plain- 
tively asked Larry O’Brien and me to go to the 
party with him. When we arrived at the club, we 
found that the three of us were the only ones 
there in business suits. Everyone else was dressed 
in formal evening clothes. Obviously they were 
all going later to an embassy dinner that the Pres- 
ident had not planned to attend. Everyone was 
swarming around Jackie Kennedy, who was ra- 
diant and happy to be making her first social ap- 
pearance since her husband’s funeral, and nobody 
was paying much attention to Johnson. I stood in 
a corner with the President, having a drink with 
him, and he said to me after a while, “I guess 
they’re all going someplace to a dinner. Are you 
going with them?” I said I had to go back to work. 
He said to me, ““Would you mind coming back to 
the White House and having another drink?”’ He 
was silent in the car while we were riding to the 
White House and then he said, “Despite what they 
think, Iam still the President of the United States. 
But I didn’t want it this way.” 


fter the 1964 election I felt it was time to 

leave the White House. However, Johnson 
hated anybody to leave him. “Nobody leaves Lyn- 
don unless Lyndon wants him to go,” he often 
said. I began to see that I would never get away 
until I made the move on my own and I knew 
that would irritate him. 

One day in January I told President Johnson’s 
assistants, Bill Moyers and Jack Valenti, to pass 
along the word that I was leaving whether my res- 
ignation was accepted or not. Moyers called me 
back and told me that the President would see me 
in an hour. I found him in his office, standing at 
his desk with my letter of resignation in his hand. 
He was in a bad mood. 

“So you’re really going to leave?” he said. 

I explained that I wanted to go back to Boston. 
He didn’t ask me what I planned to do and he 
didn’t say goodby or wish me good luck. He said 
only, “It’s all right with me and when you leave, 
take Dave Powers with you. He never works for 
anybody except you and the Kennedys anyway.” 

Those were the last words I ever heard from 
Lyndon Johnson. He never spoke to me again. 
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